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Federal Meat Inspection and the Desirability 
of Supplemental State and City 
Inspection 


By JOHN R. MOHLER, Washington, D. C., Assistant Chief, Bureau af Animal Industry, 
, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


ANY authorities share the opin- 

ion that the exercise of control 
over the food supply and the problem 
of the procurement of cheap, whole- 
some food for the poor offer a wider 
and more promising field of public use- 
fulness than a number of the ques- 
tions which are at present receiving 
an undue amount of public attention. 
The careful sanitary control of our 
food is especially necessary in the case 
of animal food products, particularly 
meat and milk, which are most apt to 
carry infections and are readily de- 
composable. This subject of food in- 
spection has so wide a scope that a 
description of the examination of one 
animal product, such as meat, will 
afford a sufficient illustration of the 
principles involved. 

The solid foundation of scientific 
meat inspection may be said to be the 
biological investigations of the meat 
measles and trichina, which were of 
such widespread, interest that they 
gave the subject great impetus. Ex- 
periments regarding the danger to 
man from the consumption of meat of 


tuberculous animals and investigations 
relative to the production of meat 
poisoning in man from eating diseased 
meat likewise showed the great public 
importance and necessity of such in- 
spection as would eliminate these dan- 
gers. Asa result of numerous investi- 
gations along these and similar lines, 
many countries have from time to time 
enacted laws governing the inspection 
of meats until at the present time leg- 
islation on this subject has been adopt- 
ed by almost all the countries of con- 
tinental Europe as well as by New 
Zealand, Argentina, Uruguay, Canada, 
and the United States. 

It will be seen, therefore, that a 
healthful and wholesome meat supply 
is becoming more and more sought 
after, and in numerous places efforts 
are being made to control and thereby 
improve it. 

The principles of meat inspection 
vary in different countries, depending 
upon the local conditions. In coun- 
tries where meat is not very abundant 
it is even necessary for the officials to 
keep a sharp watch to prevent the 
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people from knowingly eating diseased 
meat. 

In the United States the inspection 
of meats is conducted by the federal 
government, by the state or by the 
municipality. Inspection by the gov- 
ernment has gradually been extended 
and improved since its inauguration by 
the law of 1890 until at present the 
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in the careful examination of the live 
animals. This examination is made in 
the stock yards or in the pens or alleys 
of the establishments at which they 
are to be slaughtered. In the large 


stock yards doing an interstate busi- 
ness the antemortem inspection under 
the meat inspection law is reinforced 
by an inspection made under the quar- 
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Antemortem Inspection of Cattle. 


federal meat inspection law, which is 
enforced by the United States Bureau 
of Animal Industry, is perhaps the 
most rigid and comprehensive of ex- 
isting laws on the subject. Under this 
law meat inspection proceeds by logic- 
al steps, commencing with the careful 
antemortem examination of the ani- 
mal, continuing with the inspection of 
the carcass while being dressed, the 
supervision of all meats used for cur- 
ing, pickling, smoking, cooking or can- 
ning and finally with the proper, hon- 
est labeling of all meat or meat prod- 
ucts. 

The antemortem inspection consists 


antine laws, all animals entering the 
yards being inspected on arrival with 
a view to detecting contagious diseases 
and preventing their spread. When 
an animal is observed that gives any 
appearance of being unhealthy or un- 
sound the inspector or his assistant 
affixes to its ear a numbered metal tag 
bearing the words “U. S. Suspect.” 
Such animals are segregated and 
slaughtered separately from all others 
either before or after the regular kill- 
ing. 

The chief value of the antemortem 
inspection is in segregating the ani- 
mals of suspicious appearance so that 
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they may be given special postmortem 
examination, and also in detecting cer- 
tain diseases, such as acute hog chol- 
era, actinomycosis, acute febrile dis- 
eases, etc., in which the antemortem 
symptoms are pronounced while the 
postmortem lesions are sometimes very 
slight. 

The postmortem inspection is much 


ee: Postmortem 
more important than the antemortem 
and is our chief reliance in passing on 
the health of animals and the whole- 
someness of their carcasses. In most 
eases it is impossible to determine the 
nature or extent of disease in the liv- 
ing animal. This is especially true of 
tuberculosis. Animals are frequently 
found which have every appearance of 
being perfectly healthy and in good 
condition, but after slaughter are found 
to be very extensively affected with 
tuberculosis. 


Inspection of 
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The postmortem inspection is made 
at the time of slaughter. In the large 
packing houses where the rate of kill- 
ing is rapid the system of inspection 
has so far as practicable been adapted 
to the conditions so as to provide thor- 
ough and careful inspection without 
unduly obstructing the operations of 
the establishment. Visitors some- 





Cattle. 


times wonder how it is possible for the 
inspection to be done thoroughly when 
the slaughtering is done so rapidly. In 
the case of hogs, for example, the 
glands of the neck are common seats 
of tuberculosis infection, and the dis- 
ease is first looked for there when the 
head is severed. As the abdominal 
cavity is opened and the viscera ex- 
posed another inspector with practiced 
eye watches closely for the silghtest 
abnormal appearance, and feels and 
lays open with a knife various parts 
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in order that any obscure signs of dis- 
ease may be detected. Upon observ- 
ing the slightest indication of disease 
or any abnormality the carcass is “re- 
tained,” that is, it is set aside, marked 
with a numbered tag for identification, 
and sent to a special place or room 
where a careful and thorough examina- 
tion is made by another inspector to 
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The Inspection of Neck Glands of Hogs. 


determine the proper disposal of it. 
By this means a much more thorough 
examination is possible than if the 
final inspection were made at the time 
of the first discovery of indications of 
disease. 

Following the postmortem inspec- 
tion there is a further inspection and 
supervision covering all the various 
processes of preparing, curing, and 
canning meat food products of various 
kinds. This part of the work is done 
by men who are designated as meat 
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inspectors and who have had special 
experience fitting them for such work. 
The object of this inspection is to pre- 
vent or detect any unwholesomeness 
which may occur or develop after the 
meat has passed the postmortem in- 
spection, and also to guard against in- 
sanitary methods, adulteration, or the 
use of harmful chemicals or preserva- 





If Tuberculosis is present it is usually found here. 


tives, and to enforce honest labeling. 
This part of the inspection applies es- 
pecially to such products as hams, 
bacon, lard, sausage, oleomargarin, 
and cured and canned meats of various 
kinds. 

As an additional safeguard against 
adulteration or the use of forbidden 
chemicals or preservatives, samples of 
the various products are taken from 
time to time and examined by labora- 
tory inspectors. 

Having seen that only wholesome 
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meat is used and that it is prepared 
under clean conditions and without 
harmful preservatives, the inspectors 
go one step further and see that the 
package is truthfully labeled. Shoul- 
ders can no longer masquerade as 


hams, and products which formerly 
went under the names of “potted ham” 
and “potted tongue” must now be la- 


Dressing and Inspecting Carcasses of Hogs 


beled “potted meats’ or “potted meat 
food product.” 

The magnitude of the inspection is 
shown by some statistics covering the 
past seven years, the period during 
which the new law has been in effect. 
In that time there have been inspected 
at the time of slaughter over 378 mil- 
lion animals. Of these there were con- 
demned as unfit for food over 1 mil- 
lion carcasses and over three-quarter 
million parts of carcasses, making a to- 
tal of nearly 6 million carcasses con- 
demned in whole or in part. Nearly 
40 billion pounds of meat and meat 
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food products were prepared and 
processed under inspection, of which 
over 160 million pounds were con- 
demned on reinspection. 

During the past year more than two 
hundred and fifty thousand whole car- 
casses of animals and over half a mil- 
lion parts of carcasses were con- 
demned, besides eighteen million 





and Putting on the Marks of Inspection. 


pounds of meat which was condemned 
upon reinspection. The probabilities 
are that if there were no inspection a 
large proportion of the meat so con- 
demned would have been marketed 
for, human consumption, and as tu- 
berculosis constitutes the chief cause 
for condemnation, the direct relation 
of the meat inspection to the public 
health will readily be seen. 

The standards of inspection are 
based on the best scientific knowledge 
of the present day and are sustained by 
the practically unanimous views of all 
the great scientists of the world who 
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are experts on the subjects involved. 
Our regulations and practices are fully 
as stringent as those of any other na- 
tion, and under them much meat is 
condemned which in other countries 
would be passed for food. 

It should be understood that the De- 
partment inspectors do not pass dis- 
eased meat; they only pass under cer- 
tain circumstances the sound and 
wholesome meat of a slightly diseased 
animal after removing and condemning 
the affected portion, which is usually 
an organ. 

The argument that all the meat of 
an animal affected to even the slight- 
est degree with any disease should be 
totally condemned and destroyed, if 
carried to the extreme and to its log- 
ical end, would result in the condemna- 
tion of practically every animal 
slaughtered and the abolition of meat 
as food. As Prof. C. E. A. Winslow, 
Curator of Public Health, American 
Museum of Natural History, New 


York City, has recently stated, “The 


ideally healthy animal is about as rare 
as the ideally perfect human being, 
and the policy of the United States Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry in condemn- 
ing grossly diseased animals and or- 
gans, errs, if anything, on the side of 
severity.” 

The high price of meat in recent 
years has been brought home to every- 
one who pays the bills. It is now evi- 
dent that there is an actual shortage in 
meat production in the United States, 
regardless of whatever other cazses 
may also have contributed to the rise 
in prices. It is estimated that in the 
last four years the per capita con- 
sumption of meat in the United States 
has fallen off nearly 12 pounds. The 
per capita consumption in 1909, based 
on census figures, was 162.20 pounds 
(exclusive of lard). while the estimate 
for 1913 was 150.62 pounds. 

The most serious decline is in beef 
production. The number of beef cat- 
tle in the United States in 1909, ac- 
cording to the census, was 41,178,000, 
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while the number in the country on 
January 1, 1914, as estimated by the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Department 
of Agriculture, was 35,855,000, a de- 
crease of 5,323,000, or nearly 13 per 
cent. In the same period there was a 
decline of over 5 per cent in the num- 
ber of sheep and a very slight increase 
in the number of hogs. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that the population of the countty is 
constantly growing, the estimated in- 
crease from 1910 to 1914 being nearly 
7,000,000. The relative falling off in 
the number of meat animals is, there- 
fore, even greater than the actual de- 
crease. If we compute the number of 
animals necessary to maintain the ratio 
to population that existed in 1909, we 
find that there is now a relative short- 
age of 19.2 per cent of beef cattle, or 
8,536,000 head; 11.6 of sheep, or 6,- 
509,000 head; and 5.2 of hogs, or 3,- 
214,000 head, making a relative total 
shortage of 18,259,000 head. Compar- 
ing 1913 with 1909, therefore, we are 
short nearly 9 beef cattle, 7 sheep, and 
over 3 hogs for each 100 people. 

From being an extensive exporter of 
live cattle and meat products, the 
United States within the past year has 
become a large importer. Several years 
ago our exports of live cattle alone 
amounted to over half a million head 
in one year, besides which we exported 
over four hundred million pounds of 
meats. Our export cattle and fresh 
meat trade has now practically van- 
ished for the simple reason that our 
home demand is sufficient to absorb 
our entire production. Our only meat 
exports of any considerable importance 
at present are cured pork products. 

Lately we have been importing con- 
siderable quantities of meat, especially 
refrigerated beef. from Argentina and 
other countries. In March our im- 
ports of meat products amounted to 
over 23,000,000 pounds, and during the 
past six months, from October to 
March, inclusive, they were nearly 
95,000,000 pourtds. 
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The United States has undeveloped 
resources for cattle raising, and there 
is no doubt that by proper methods 
we can considerably increase our pro- 
duction of meat, but this will probably 
be a rather slow process and may re- 
quire years of constructive effort. We 
have only 23 cattle to the square mile, 
while Belgium has 164 and Denmark 


An _ Inspector 
144. However, any such _ intensive 
scheme of beef production is found to 
be more expensive than the former 
methods of raising cattle on the vast 
grasslands of the open range. 

With the growing scarcity of meat 
and the high prices of this and other 
foods, it becomes more important than 
ever that our meat supply should be 
conserved and that we should waste 
no wholesome food. Our first aim in 
administering the Government meat 
inspection is to protect the health of 
the consumer and to give him the ben- 


Watching the 
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efit of every doubt. There is no dis- 
position on the part of the authorities 
to pass for food any meat that is un- 
wholesome or even of doubtful whole- 
someness. But it would be an eco- 
nomic wrong to destroy on purely sen- 
timental or esthetic grounds meat 
which we know scientifically to be 
perfectly wholesome. 


Preparation of Canned Meats. 


It is estimated that about 60 per 
cent of the total meat supply of the 
United States comes under the inspec- 
tion of the federal government. Most 
of the remainder receives no inspection 
whatever, while a small proportion is 
subjected to some kind of inspection 
by local or state officers. For instance, 
the federal government is powerless to 
exercise any supervision over the meat 
that is slaughtered, prepared, sold and 
consumed entirely within a single state. 
For this class of meats, state inspection 
should be inaugurated as has been done 
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in Pennsylvania, and the work of ex- 
amining such meats taken up where 
the government inspection leaves off. 
In fact, the federal inspection should 
be supplemented not only by the state 
inspection, but by the municipal in- 
spection as well, which would include 
the inspection of: (1) the = small 
slaughter houses which do only a local 
business; (2) the commission houses 
and sausage factories; (3) the retail 
butcher shops. 

It is a duty which the state and mu- 
nicipality owe to their citizens to es- 
tablish a system of meat inspection 
that will afford adequate protection 
against diseased and unwholesome 
meats in order that all meat sold lo- 
cally which has not passed the federal 
inspection will come under the require- 
ments of an efficient local inspection 
system. The public must be able to 
secure the best as well as to avoid the 
bad. The great danger that menaces 
the consumer arises from uninspected 
meat produced in the numerous un- 
clean and malodorous private slaughter 
houses so frequently found on the out- 
skirts of most of our cities. To con- 
trol the latter and to control them effi- 
ciently it is essential that laws bé en- 
acted for the proper supervision of 
these establishments which kill at all 
hours of the day and night as inclina- 
tion dictates or necessity demands. A 
far better law, and one which would 
receive the endorsement of all sanita- 
rians, would ordain the abolition of 
these small buildings and the establish- 
ment of a public or municipal slaughter 
house, remote from the center of the 
city and its business section, and where 
a thorough inspection by an _ experi- 
enced veterinarian could be made of all 
animals at the time of slaughter. 

The modern idea of the slaughter of 
animals is that it should form one of 
the regulated industries, and this feel- 
ing is due principally to the desire that 
nothing but sound meat should be of- 
fered to the consumer. It may be ar- 
gued that sound meat can be produced 
in these private slaughter houses just 
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as well as in public institutions, but 
this is certainly incorrect, so long as 
the inspector is enabled to make only 
casual visits while during the remain- 
der of the time the onus of judging 
whether a meat is sound or otherwise 
rests solely with the owner of the meat. 
If public officials are to have the re- 
sponsibility it is only fair that the in- 
dustry should be concentrated at cer- 
tain points in municipal or central 
abattoirs, which are quite common and 
entirely satisfactory in Europe. Such 
abattoirs under rigid, though rational 
restrictions, would be beneficial not 
only in facilitating the business, but 
in promoting the sanitarv interests of 
the city, since all the offal could be dis- 
posed of at once and all portions of 
the carcass not edible could be reduced 
to inoffensive articles of commerce. 
Furthermore, it is questionable wheth- 
er any city could afford to employ the 
large number of officials that would be 
required thoroughly to supervise the 
inspection at the time of slaughter in 
the numerous, widely scattered estab- 
lishments which at present exist in our 
larger cities. Any substitute form of 
inspection which includes merely the 
dressed carcass is unworthy of the 
name and is extremely delusive, since 
it gives a false impression of security 
to the consumer. 

This fact is being appreciated more 
and more by various municipalities, 
and as an illustration I desire to men- 
tion the meat inspection system of Cin- 
cinnati, which I believe is the equal of 
any municipal inspection conducted 
anywhere in the United States. There 
are nine men employed by the city, 
seven of whom are veterinary inspect- 
ers, and two are laymen. ‘The former 
conduct the antemortem and postmor- 
tem inspections and make such rein- 
spections of the meat as are necessary. 
The two laymen are assigned to mar- 
ket places, inspecting meat markets to 
locate unsound meats on hand, the con- 
dition of ‘ice-boxes, cleanliness of the 
stores, etc., and to see that all meat 
and meat food products handled at 
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these markets bear either the marks 
“Cincinnati Inspected and Passed” or 
“United States Inspected and Passed.” 
Antemortem and postmortem inspec- 
tion is conducted at 12 local establish- 
ments. The above number of men does 
not include the Chief Meat Inspector, 
who estimates the cost of meat inspec- 
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handicapped on account of their ina- 
bility to recognize lesions which would 


at once appeal to one trained in the 
anatomy and physiology of domestic 
animals, and in the relationship exist- 
ing between their diseases and human 
health. If an adequate reason for state 
or municipal inspection exists, and no 








An Inspector Watching the Preparation of Beef Tongues for Packing. 


tion to the city at approximately $9,800 
per annum. It is the aim of the Chief 
Meat Inspector to co-operate with the 
Bureau of Animal Industry and to fol- 
low the rules and regulations of that 
sureau, which I am glad to say, is not 
only the written order, but is complied 
with fully in actual practice. 

In some cities the inspection is en- 
forced by laymen, such as_ butchers, 
cattlemen, or men even more discon- 
nected with the practical part of the 
work, and the results are seriously 


one of intelligence will deny it, this 
should possess equal strength for hav- 
ing the law intelligently and efficiently 
enforced by capable inspectors skilled 
in the knowledge of sanitary science. 
In this country we are beginning slow- 
ly to recognize the need of special 
training for various branches of the 
public service, including the inspection 
of food animals and animal foods. The 
time has come to demand trained spe- 
cialists who shall devote their whole 
time and energy to this particular 
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phase of the public health protection. 
In addition we must insure them a ten- 
ure of office dependent upon efficiency 
gained by special training before they 
assume office, and not acquired solely 
as a result of their experience obtained 
at the expense of the public. 

Therefore a corps of thoroughly 
trained veterinary inspectors is one of 
the most important links in the chain 
of any efficient meat inspection system. 
The government recognizes that it re- 
quires a high degree of skill to conduct 
this work, and it has therefore placed 
the meat inspection service under the 
civil service, and, further, it will ad- 
mit veterinarians only if graduates of 
recognized veterinary colleges. In ad- 
dition they are required to pass a civil 
service examination and must, further- 
more, submit to the Danish system of 
serving a probationary period of six 
months before obtaining a permanent 
appointment. 

The extent of this work is indicated 
by the fact that at present inspection 
is maintained in 792 establishments in 
227 cities and towns, requiring the 
services of about 2,500 employees, in- 
cluding a large proportion of veterina- 
rians, who make all final decisions on 
postmortem. Taken as a whole, this 
large number of employees constitut- 
ing the great administrative body of 
the Federal Meat Inspection Service is 
a conscientious and efficient force of 
men, who deserve well of both the 
service and the public, whose welfare 
they constantly guard. In their loyalty 
to the former, they are necessarily 
loyal to the latter, for their interests 
are inseparable. 

The present Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Hon. D. F. Houston, upon assum- 
ing that office, determined to have the 
meat inspection service carefully inves- 
tigated by experts outside the Depart- 
ment. Accordingly, in July, 1913, the 
following named gentlemen were en- 
gaged for this purpose, each to inves- 
tigate the work in the states assigned 
to him: Wm. T. Sedgwich, Ph. D.; 
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Hon. Se. D., Professor of Biology and 
Public Health of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Board of the Hy- 
gienic Laboratory of the United States 
Public Health Service. 

V. A. Moore, M. D., V. M. D., Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Pathology and 
Meat Inspection, Cornell University. 

M. P. Ravenel, M. D., Professer of 
Hygiene, University of Wisconsin, and 
Director of the Wisconsin State Labo- 
ratory of Hygiene. 

J. W. Connaway, D. V. S., Profes- 
sor of Veterinary Science, College of 
Agriculture, University of Missouri. 
to safeguarding public health and main- 

The letters of appointment contained 
the following statement: “With a view 
taining the highest degree of efficiency 
in the meat inspection service of the 
Department, it is my desife that you 
report directly to me fully and frankly 
the conditions as vou find them at the 
various packing establishments, to- 
gether with such recommendations 
looking to the improvement of the 
service as in your judgment may seem 
best.” Drs. Sedgwick, Moore and Ra- 
venel have submitted reports of their 
investigations. Dr. Connaway has not 
yet found time to complete his investi- 
gations and make a report. From the 
report of Dr. Sedgwick, I wish to bring 
to you the following sentences: 

“In conclusion, I may say that cut 
short by my illness as my investigation 
of the meat inspection service has been, 
I am nevertheless deeply impressed 
with its excellence, its usefulness and 
its efficiency. It is everywhere ad- 
mitted I think that the United States 
meat inspection is far superior to any 
provided by the states, and that these 
constantly look up to it as a model 
toward which they are striving.” 

From that of Dr. Moore, I have 
taken the following statements: “In 
each of the packing houses the post- 
mortem examinations were being made 
according to the regulations for pass- 
ing and condemning carcasses. In 
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every instance the regulations were be- 
ing carefully observed. The con- 
demned carcasses or parts of carcasses 
weré taken by the inspectors and 
tanked as soon as the killing stopped, 
or they were placed under lock or seal 
to be tanked later. There seemed to 
be a clear understanding on the part 
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bad and diseased meat and the improve- 
ments in sanitary ways of handling 
meat and meat products. There is not 
a general understanding of what is be- 
ing done nor of the problems to be 
solved. * * * The truth should be 
known. It would bring relief to the 
skeptical and much credit to the led- 
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of the veterinary inspectors of the rules 
regarding the condemnation of car- 
casses. I failed to find any infringe- 
ment of the regulations on this sub- 
ject.” “To convince one of 
the great advances that have been 
made it is but necessary to visit a local 
uninspected slaughterhouse and con- 
trast the conditions found with those 
in federal inspected establishments.” 
* #* * JT have not been told by any- 
one outside of the service of the good 
work that is being done by the inspect- 
ors in safeguarding the people against 


Conditions in an Uninspected Slaughter-House. 


eral meat inspection service.” 

Irom Dr. Ravenel’s report the fol- 
lowing sentences are reproduced: “The 
two ideas which influenced me most in 
making the investigation were: 

First, are the methods laid down in 
the regulations sufficient for the fur- 
nishing of good meats to the public 
and the protection of public health? 

Second, are these regulations effi- 
ciently carried out? To both of these 
questions I am able to give an affirm- 
ative reply.” 

These commendable and stimulative 
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statements should be considered in 
connection with the report of the com- 
mission of eminent scientists outside 
the Department, presided over by the 
“Father of American Medicine,” Prof. 
Wm. H. Welch, of Johns Hopkins 
University, and appointed in 1907 at 
the suggestion of President Roosevelt 
to consider and make recommenda- 
tions with regard to certain features 
of the meat inspection service. Their 
conclusion was that “if there be any 
general error in the regulations, this is 
in favor of the public rather than in 
favor of the butchers and packers.” 
The Department, however, has not 
interpreted these gratifying conclu- 
sions to mean that perfection has been 
attained in the work, but rather that 
much progress has been made in over- 
coming the serious obstacles which 
confronted the enforcement of a satis- 
factory meat inspection service. In 
fact, the Secretary of Agriculture is at 
present knocking at the door of Con- 
gress, requesting amendments to the 


present meat inspection law in order 
that it may be administered with the 
degree of effectiveness which its terms 


contemplate. For instance, the law 
now inhibits the sale of any meat or 
meat food product under a false or de- 
ceptive name, but such products may 
legally be sold without being labeled. 
In other words, it is desired not only 
to use no false or deceptive name when 
labels are used, but to compel the use 
of true labels on each product, primal 
part or portion of a carcass that has 
been inspected and passed. Again, the 
present ambiguous wording of the law 
makes it doubtful whether the statute 
prohibits the interstate shipment of 
meats which are unmarked, if cut from 
carcasses that have been inspected and 
passed and properly marked. Without 
a clear requirement that inspection 
marks appear on each piece of meat 
that enters interstate commerce or up- 
on the container thereof, the Depart- 
ment is greatly hampered in maintain- 
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ing prosecutions based on the charge 
of shipping uninspected products. Fur- 
thermore, uninspected or unmarked 
meats should be prohibited from being 
shipped from one point to another in 
the same state which in the course of 
transportation pass through a second 
state. As commerce with the District 
of Columbia is not interstate com- 
merce, according to the opinion of Mr. 
Justice Miller, it becomes desirable to 
make all shipments of unsound and 
unwholesome meat, and meat food 
products for human consumption from 
a state to a territory or to the District 
of Columbia, or vice versa, subject to 
the law. It is also desired to relieve 
the Department of the burden of prov- 
ing knowledge on the part of the ship- 
per that the meat products shipped 
were unsound, and also that they were 
intended for human _ consumption. 
Moreover, authority should be given 
the Secretary of Agriculture to fix 
standards, to withdraw inspection on 
account of violation of any regulation, 
to use an abbreviated form of the pres- 
ent federal inspection marks, to grant 
permission for fats condemned for 
causes other than disease to be used in 
the industrial arts in lieu of their com- 
mercial destruction by a denaturing 
agent, to make reinspection, wherever 
found, of meat and meat food products 
bearing the federal mark of inspection, 
to extend exemption privileges un- 
appropriate supervision and con- 
trol to butchers and dealers who are 
not strictly retailers but whose busi- 
ness is so limited as not to justify the 
expense of establishing inspection 
at their plants. 

The public may rest assured that the 
‘Secretary of Agriculture and other off- 
cers of the Department are disposed to 
do everything possible to maintain the 
meat inspection service at a high stand- 
ard and to improve its efficiency so far 
as possible. The chief object always 
held in view is the protection of the 
people against unwholesome products. 


and 
der 





Diseases of Cattle 


; II.— Indigestion 
By CLIFFORD ACKLEY, D. V. M., B.A. I., Fort Worth, Texas. 


NY paper dealing with so complex 

a subject as the diseases of cattle 
must of necessity be incomplete, this fact 
in this case being further augmented by 
the inability of the writer to secure com- 
prehensive literature upon this important 
subject. The following pages, therefore, 
are not presented with the idea that they 
are in any way complete, but are, as 
stated in the last issue, merely some per- 
sonal conclusions which I hope may fur- 
nish material for discussion and further 
enlightment. 

In order to correct any pathological 
condition as intimate a knowledge as 
possible of the normal is essential. Let 
us therefore briefly review the anatomy, 
and more particularly the physiology, of 
the digestive system of the ox. 

The food, when first taken into the 
mouth, passes with very little mastica- 
tion, or mixing with saliva, into the 
rumen. This organ, holding in a mature 
animal from thirty to sixty gallons of 
food, seems to be a sort of natural silo 
in which the animal stores its food un- 
til such time as the ferments contained in 
its contents assist in changing them in- 
to such a condition that the other organs 
of digestion can more easily handle them. 
The mucous membrane of the rumen is 
well developed, its greater part covered 
by leaf-like papillae. It contains some 
small glands which are not believed to 
secrete any digestive juices. The func- 
tion of the rumen seems to be to retain 
the food for remastication, to mix and 
mascerate the food through the action of 
its muscularis, and to permit some di- 
gestion to take place through the action 
of the ferments contained in its contents, 
with some possible digestion of the car- 
bohydrates through the action of the 
ptyalin of the saliva. This latter action, 
however, if it takes place at all, is neces- 
sarily small. 


The lining of the reticulum is arranged 
like a honeycomb; in the meshes of its 
mucous membrane foreign objects are 
caught and held, sometimes without 
causing apparent trouble, for years. The 
further functions of this organ have 
never been clearly defined. Ellenberger 
is of the opinion that the reticulum reg- 
ulates the passage of food from the first 
to the third compartments, and from the 
rumen to the esophagus. In transferring 
the contents of the rumen to the omasum 
the reticulum contracts and forces the 
material into the open esophageal groove. 
This action is, however, somewhat dis- 
puted by Flourens, who claims to have 
excised the reticulum in a sheep without 
interfering with rumination. 

The mucous membrane of the omasum 
is arranged in large, powerful leaves or 
papillae; it possesses no secreting pow- 
er. Its function is to compress and tritu- 
rate the food, thus further preparing it 
for the action of the digestive juices of 
the abomasum. The fluid portion of its 
contents are squeezed off, and pass on 
to the abomasum. 

The abomasum is the true digestive 
stomach, and the only compartment se- 
creting gastric juice. Its juices, anatomy, 
and function are essentially the same as 
in the stomach of the horse. 

The food first passes to the rumen, 
where after a time, by the action of the 
esophageal groove and the _ reverse 
peristaltic action of the esophagus, it is 
again returned to the mouth for further 
remastication (“chewing the cud”). 
After being thoroughly mixed with saliva 
here, it is again swallowed, this time 
passing to the omasum, and hence to the 
abomasum. 

Principally, I believe, under abnormal 
conditions, the contents of the rumen are 
sometimes transferred to the omasum 
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without undergoing further remastica- 
tion. 

When we consider that disease is any 
condition affecting the anatomical con- 
struction or altering the physiological 
action of an organ or organs, our slight 
knowledge of the functions of the fore- 
going organs is a considerable aid in 
diagnosis of their diseases. 

Diseases of the Rumen 

Although the functional activity of the 
rumen is limited, the diseases commonly 
affecting that organ are not so limited 
in number. The following are the most 
common: 

1. Tympanites, or bloating. 

2. Impaction of the rumen. 

3. Foreign bodies in the rumen. 

4, Atony, or paralysis. 

Added to the above there is catarrh of 
the rumen (generally, if not always, a 
secondary condition), new growths, in- 
juries to the mucous membrane by chem- 
ical or caustic agents, as well as a num- 
ber of obscure morbid conditions which 
have been described by various authors. 

Tympanites 

This is probably the most common ail- 
ment of ruminants. It may be either an 
acute or a secondary condition. The 
cause of the acute form is an abundant 
ingestion of easily fermenting foods, 
chief among which are the green 
legumes. The secondary or “chronic” 
condition is due to some form of indi- 
gestion, through which the contents of 
the rumen remain in that organ until they 
have undergone some gas-producing 
chemical change. The symptoms of tym- 
panites are so apparent that little descrip- 
tion is necessary: bloating or enlarge- 
ment of the left flank, accompanied, as 
it advances, by. short, difficult respira- 
tion, with belching of the gas is an occa- 
sional feature. When the latter symptom 
is present, puncture of the rumen with 
the trocar and cannula may not be neces- 
sary, but as a rule the use of the instru- 
ment is generally the easiest and quick- 
est remedy and is, I believe, without 
danger if the instruments be clean. If 
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time allows, the point of insertion of the 
instrument (the most prominent point of 
the swelling) should be washed with 
some antiseptic solution; after removal 
of the instrument a small amount of tinc- 
ture of iodin poured over the wound is 
an excellent guard against abscess-for- 
mation. 

Where the use of the trocar and can- 
nula may be objectionable or unneces- 
sary, the oral administration of spirits 
of peppermint, in one-half ounce doses, 
alternated with dram doses of creolin 
(both in solution) every five or ten min- 
utes until three or four doses of each 
have been given, is usually helpful in 
this case. I prefer the smaller dosage, 
given frequently, as I believe it is thus 
more thoroughly admixed with the 
rumen content. The mouth gag, or pull- 
ing the tongue forward and pressing on 
its base, will frequently assist belching. 

If the trocar and cannula be used, I 
find the latter a most excellent route for 
the administering of creolin solution, 
peppermint, or any similar agent. By 
injecting these through the cannula we 
get them exactly where wanted, without 
chance of their going the wrong route. 

In place of the agents above named, 
cresol compound (liquor Cresolis com- 
positus), baking soda, or other carmina- 
tives or antiferments can, of course, be 
used. In the majority of cases I find 
that the use of the horse trocar, instead 
of the larger instrument designed for 
cattle does as well, with the added ad- 
vantage of leaving a much smaller 
wound. If the former is used, an in- 
troductory incision should be made with 
a bistoury. 

In acute tympanites the administration 
of from one to two pounds of Epsom 
salt in which is incorporated from two 
to six drams of gamboge, given after 
the bloating is reduced, serves to flush 
the bowels and to hasten the passage of 
the fermenting food stuffs. Where the 
tympanites is a secondary condition, the 
after treatment becomes more complex, 
in accordance with the condition respons- 
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ible. This condition will be discussed 
under “Diseases of the Abomasum.” 
Frequently the contents of the rumen 
will become so emulsified with the gas, 
that bubbles and ingesta will clog the 
mouth of the cannula to such an extent 
that the gas cannot escape; in this case 
considerable effort is required at times 
to save the life of the animal. The pass- 
ing of saline solutions through the can- 
nula, with gentle massaging over the 
rumen, may assist in giving relief, or it 
may become necessary, after allowing 
as much of the gas as possible to escape, 
to resort to the more drastic treatment 
given for impaction of the rumen. 


Impaction of the Rumen 


This condition is frequently described 
by dairymen and cattlemen as “founder” ; 
while it is generally caused by overfeed- 
ing, the clinical picture in no manner re- 
sembles that disease in horses. While 
the reason is not entirely clear, I have 
never observed any laminitis among cat- 
tle as the result of this disease. 


Symptoms of impaction of the rumen 
as a result of overfeeding vary in accord- 
ance with the quantity and kind of food 
ingested and the resistance of the in- 


dividual. The animal may show dis- 
tress in a few hours, or no symptoms 
may present themselves for a period of 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours. Tym- 
panites is usually one of the first of these 
symptoms. If the gas is expelled through 
the cannula, the enlargement of the flank 
remains and palpation over the rumen 
gives a characteristic “doughy” feel. If 
the palpation be made per rectum the 
rumen will be found to have pressed the 
other viscera out of place; signs of dis- 
tress are shown by the animal, and par- 
alysis, to the extent that the animal may 
be unable to stand, is often present. 
History of the case is often of great 
assistance, but at times the opposite may 
be true. I recall one case where I was 
called to see a fine family cow whose 
owner could give no clue to the cause of 
her disorder. This animal was due to 
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calf in a very short time, but no date had 
been kept. Careful questioning of the 
owner, his wife, and his son, all separate- 
ly, gave the same results. All said it 
was impossible for this cow to have se- 
cured any extra food, as there was no 
grain on the place, and she had not been 
away. This made the case very puzzling, 
as repeated examinations all confirmed 
my first diagnosis. Some weeks after 
the cow had recovered a neighbor con- 
fessed that a gate between the two yards 
had been left open, the cow had gone to 
the neighbor’s barn, and had eaten half 
a sack of shorts. This neighbor had 
been present when I was treating the 
cow, but would say nothing, as he did 
not wish to be blamed in case the cow 
died! JI have taken up the foregoing 
space, not in order to show any infall- 
ibility of diagnosis on my part (no prac- 
titioner exists who does not make more 
mistakes in diagnosis than most of us 
care to admit), but to show that little 
dependence can be placed on _ history, 
even when the people questioned are hon- 
est in their statements. 

The larger number of textbooks ad- 
vise rumenotomy as the most practical 
means for relieving impaction, giving the 
operation as being practically without 
danger. This may be true in the hands 
of some operators, but I believe that 
many more cases of rumentomy result 
in the death of the animal than there are 
cases saved; we hear of the successful 
cases, but few of us report our unsuc- 
cessful cases. In the case of the dairy 
cow, rumenotomy, even if it saves the 
life of the animal, almost invariably re- 
sults in drying up the cow, and should 
this occur at the early part of the lacteal 
period the loss is nearly as great as the 
value of the cow herself. Proper medical 
treatment, I believe, saves the majority 
of cases, and as a rule the cow will re- 
turn to her flow of milk in a remarkably 
short time. 

In order to save a case of impaction 
of the rumen considerable activity on the 
part of the practitioner is necessary ; it 
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is not one of those conditions where the 
veterinarian can leave a prescription or 
a bottle of medicine, and expect to give 
his client results. If tympanites be pres- 
ent, tapping should be the first action, 
and from time to time one-dram doses 
of creolin in an ounce or two of water 
should be injected through the cannula; 
arecoline hydrobromide, and strychnine 
sulphate should be given subcutaneously. 
The initial dose of arecoline may be one 
or one and a half grains, accompanied 
by one-quarter grain of the strychnine 
and followed in half an hour by one- 
half grain arecolin and one-quarter grain 
of strychnine. The cow has a peculiar 
idiosyncrasy for strychnine, and cases 
have been known where one-half grain 
injected subcutaneously -has thrown the 
patient into convulsions. Nevertheless I 
believe it to be a most valuable drug in 
many conditions, and in mature cattle 
one-quarter grain dosage, repeated every 
half hour or so, has always given me 
good results; if nervousness begins to 
develop on the part of the patient, slow 
upon the strychnine. I have seen a.great 
many cattle who showed no toxic symp- 
toms from a grain, but it is always best 
to use the smaller dosage. The repeti- 
tion of the doses of arecoline and strych- 
nine require careful judgment as to size 
of the dose and frequency of administra- 
tion—no rule can be given. After giving 
the first dose of the above, copious 
enemas of creolin solution (to which I 
always add sodium chloride) should be 
given, endeavoring to get the solution 
as far forward as possible; these enema- 
ta should be repeated frequently. Oral 
administration of creolin, peppermint, 
and camphor, may be given frequently 
with usually good results. In addition 
to all of the above, vigorous kneading 
and massaging over the rumen is neces- 
sary, and a man placed on each side of 
the patient can be kept busy in this man- 
ner. 

On paper, the above treatment, seems 
so complex as to almost approach empiri- 
cism ; nevertheless, I do not believe it is 
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advisable to omit any of it, and this treat- 
ment has been so successful in my hands 
that I do not hesitate to recommend it. 

I shall not occupy space by giving the 
technic of rumenotomy. It is given in 
many surgeries, and taught in nearly 
every college. Many times it is useful, 
and will save cases which cannot be 
saved in any other manner. Great care 
must be given to cleanliness and after- 
feeding of the patient, but aside from 
these the operation is not necessarily dif- 
ficult, although experience has taught me 
that it is more serious than it is gen- 
erally taught to be. 

Foreign Bodies in the Rumen 

As the food stored in the rumen un- 
dergoes little or no mastication before 
reaching that organ, dirt, sand, and oth- 
er foreign bodies are often carried into 
it with the coarse food. It is probable 
that the great majority of these remain 
in the rumen for a considerable length 
of time, generally until the death of the 
animal, and yet comparatively little trou- 
ble results. Probably this is largely due 
to the work of the reticulum, and still 
more so to the size of the rumen and 
the fact that its functional activity is 
principally that of its muscularis mucosa. 

The symptoms of disturbance due to 
foreign objects in the rumen must neces- 
sarily vary with the amount and extent 
of the injury caused. Unfortunately this 
condition is not often easy of positive 
diagnosis, and the veterinarian is seldom 
called in time to be of much assistance 
to the animal. The first symptom to be 
noticed will be a secession of rumina- 
tion and of appetite. Except in the ad- 
vanced stage, temperature and pulse 
will remain normal, although some dis- 
turbance of respiration may some- 
times be noticed, due to pain caused 
by the pressure of the diaphragm against 
the adbominal viscera. The animal hesi- 
tates to move, and gradually becomes 
emaciated. Water is partaken of spar- 
ingly, if at all. If diagnosed in time, 
rumenotomy may be of value in remov- 
ing the offending objects, but other treat- 
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ment usually proves valueless. Fortu- 
nately, this condition is not a frequent 
one, for by the time a diagnosis is 
reached it is usually too late for rumenot- 
omy to be of assistance, and the veter- 
inarian stands an excellent chance of 
heing accused of hastening the animal’s 
death. 
Atony of the Rumen 

Atony of the rumen and other fore- 
stomachs results from a_ variety of 
causes: lack of proper exercise; weari- 
ness from travel; exhaustion from par- 
turition, and so forth. Owing to lack 
of “tone” of the muscularis, the move- 
ments of the rumen are weaker than nor- 
mal, the rumen content is not well ad- 
mixed, and as a result a chronic indiges- 
tion often results. Unfortunately, the 
veterinarian is seldom called while this 
condition is in its primary stage, so that 
only by careful investigation and ques- 
tioning is the true condition responsible 
revealed to him. 

I believe strychnin sulphate hypoder- 
matically applied to be the remedy par 
excellence in this condition, but owing to 
the fact that the patient is seldom where 
this treatment can be carried out for a 
long enough period to give satisfactory 
results, we are often forced to resort to 
the oral administration of medicine, the 
obpections to which I have stated in a 
previous number. I have obtained seem- 


ingly good results from the following: 
h 

Nucis vomice pulv. 

Sodii_ bicarbonas 

Anisi pulv. 
M. Sig.—Level tablespoonful in feed t. i. d. 


Following all conditions of atony (or, 
for that matter, all forms of indiges- 
tion), especial care must be taken of the 
amount and kind of food given the pa- 
tient. If allowed to eat large quantities 
of heavy food an almost, if not quite, 
fatal relapse may be looked for; on the 
other hand, if the patient be a milk cow, 
it is necessary that she be not starved, or 
the resulting secession of lactation may 
mean considerable financial loss. Green 
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grass, cow-kale, carrots, or beets make 
excellent forage. For grain, bran four 
parts, cracked corn one-half part, shorts 
one part, to which is added a small 
amount of artificial Carlsbad salts or a 
small quantity of powdered ginger, make 
a nourishing and easily digested food. 
In fact, careful investigation and intelli- 
gent correction of the dietary of cattle 
afflicted with indigestion is apt to be 
more beneficial than medicine. 
Diseases of the Omasum 

The chief primary disease of the 
omasum seems to be atony, although 
catarrhal inflammation and other patho- 
logical changes may take place through 
continuity. The diagnosis of disease in 
this organ is necessarily difficult, al- 
though I believe constipation to be one 
of the chief features. After death fol- 
lowing constipation it is a usual thing to 
find the omasum so caked with its con- 
tents that it is almost impossible to cut 
it with a knife. If taken in the earlier 


stages, hypodermic injections of pilocar- 
pine, arecoline, and strychnine, followed 
by the oral administration of Epsom salts 


and gamboge, should be beneficial. 


Diseases of the Abomasum 

Protected as it is by the forestomachs, 
wherein the food undergoes thorough 
preparation before being passed into the 
abomasum, the true stomach of the ox 
is seldom the seat of primary digestive 
troubles. While subject to all the dis- 
eases of the stomachs of other animals, 
these conditions with the ox are almost 
always secondary to other troubles, Prob- 
ably the most common of these is ca- 
tarrhal inflammation. The principal 
symptoms are in appetance, irregular 
rumination, recurrent constipation, or di- 
arrhoea, generally assuming the chronic 
form. 

Owing to its position and the difficulty 
of reaching this organ by oral adminis- 
tration of medicine, the treatment must 
depend largely upon a correction of the 
diet. Zine sulphocarbolate given in the 
food, which should be of a laxative na- 
ture, and frequent enemata of creolin so- 
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lution, may be beneficial. Plenty of 
clean, cold drinking water is an essen- 
tial. Many cases of gastric disturbance 
are doubtless due to an indigestion in the 
small intestines, which in turn is due to 
parasitic invasion of the liver, but, on the 
other hand, parasitic invasion of the liver 
is not necessarily attended by any serious 
clinical disturbance; in witness of this 
fact, probably sixty to eighty per cent 
of all livers of cattle killed in southern 
packing houses are condemned for dis- 
tomiasis, while the bodies show no other 
postmortem lesions. 

Practical experience, combined with 
careful clinical study, is essential to the 
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successful treatment of indigestion in 
the ox. Nevertheless, the following 
rules, in connection with some knowledge 
of anatomy and physiology, may be help- 
ful: 

First, remove the obstruction to nor- 
mal physiological action. 

Second, stimulate, if possible, the af- 
fected organs to functional activity. 

Third, help Nature to repair the dam- 
age caused by the disease, and help in 
Nature’s efforts to excrete the accumu- 
lated waste matter and toxins. 

All of this is simple in statement, but 
of course often puzzling and difficult of 
execution. 


Diagnosis 


JNO. L. TYLER, D. V.S., M. D., Pomona, Calif. 


IAGNOSIS in medicine is the art 
or process of distinguishing be- 
tween different diseases. It occupies a 


position related on the one hand to etiol- 


ogy, that science which has for its ob- 
ject the study of the causes of disease 
and on the other hand to therapeutics, 
the art of healing. To recognize a dis- 
ease involves the consideration of its 
causes and if they can be corrected or 
removed, points the way to cure. 

Even when the causes are beyond our 
control or the lesions they have produced 
are permanent, a knowledge of the true 
nature of the malady may lead us to se- 
lect judiciously the therapeutical or re- 
medial measures by which are brought 
about those adjustments which relieve 
suffering and prolong life. 

Finally a correct diagnosis is essen- 
tial to a reasonable prognosis since by 
this means only can we foretell the prob- 
able course of a disease, whether it tends 
to recovery, continuing disability, or to 
death. Diagnosis is of fundamental im- 
portance in scientific medicine. The pre- 
vention of disease and the healing of the 
sick constitute are the goal of modern 
veterinary medicine. 


The former, in later years, is assum- 
ing great proportions. Hundreds of 
bright men in our federal and state in- 
stitutions are laboring incessantly to solve 
the problems of prevention for many of 
our contagious and infectious diseases, 
which caused, formerly an animal loss 
of appalling proportions. Diagnosis is 
the course by which the goal is reached. 
Empirical systems ignore alike the causal 
and pathological basis of disease and con- 
tent themselves with the study and treat- 
ment of symptoms. Such practice tends 
to degenerate into charlatanism and 
quackery in proportion as it allows itself 
to be betrayed into this delusion. 

Rational medicine on the other hand, 
regards symptoms primarily as clews to 
diagnosis and only secondarily as indi- 
cation for treatment. When pain, for 
instance, is present, we try to locate the 
cause and remove it and are not content 
to relieve the pain only, without regard 
to the underlying causes producing it. 

The art of diagnosis is important not 
only because of its practical utility, but 
also because it deals with the facts of 
nature. 

Hypotheses and theories in regard to 
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disease come and go. Nosological ar- 
rangements change and shift like the 
colon in the kaleidoscope. Therapeutic 
fads and fancies rise and fall, but the 
facts gained by close and constant ob- 
servations, with due regard for personal 
idiocyncrasies, belong to science and are 
changeless and these are the iacts with 
which true diagnosis is concerned. It 
has been said that the whole art of med- 
icine lies in observation. It is certainly 
true that the art of diagnosis depends in 
observation. 

Errors occur far more ccramonly from 
incomplete and hurried observation of a 
given case than from want of knowl- 
edge. A systematic, patient painstaking 
study of the fads as presented is essen- 
tial to success. 

The requirements of this branch of 
medicine are most varied and exacting. 
A working knowledge of anatomy and 
especially of visceral and regional anat- 
omy is essential. The variations in the 
size and position of organs and tissues 
within the limits of health must be 
known. The structure, formation and 


relation of the parts entering into the 
formation of the nervous system must 
be mastered and this is a field too often 
neglected by the average veterinarian. 
The physiological functions of the an- 
imal organism are to be familiar knowl- 


edge as deviations from normal will 
not be recognized if the normal unfa- 
miliar. The causes of disease not only 
those of out-side origin, but those de- 
veloping inside the body must be thor- 
oughly understood. Changes produced 
by pathogenic factors must be clearly 
known as the facts of pathology, semiol- 
ogy and natural history of diseases con- 
stitutes the basis of correct diagnosis. 
Conditions are often met with which 
are in themselves nameless, as far as be- 
ing a definite disease is concerned, but 
are the direct result of some previous 
disease of a definite character, as for in- 
stance, visceral abscess of strangles, fol- 
lowing perhaps some days or even weeks 
after an apparent recovery of this dis- 
ease. The paralysis following azoturia 
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constitutes a condition most annoying long 
after a complete recovery from the acute 
stage of the disease, and many others. 
The pathological trail backward from 
these, so-called conditions to the original 
definite disease with a name, should be 
a familiar route to the expert diagnos- 
tician. Hence the success of the prac- 
titioner of medicine is dependent upon 
close habits of observation, accurate 
knowledge and large experience. Equally 
essential are correct habits of reason- 
ing since without these, faulty conclu- 
sions may follow accurately observed 
facts. 

The diagnostician in the broad field of 
medicine must and should frequently 
turn for assistance to his professional 
colleague and to the laboratory diagnos- 
tician as for instance in the complement 
fixation test for glanders and abortion. 
This, I think, in a few years is destined 
to be the official test for these diseases. 
Also the laboratory tests and examina- 
tions in rabies and blood tests and ex- 
aminations in anthrax. Finally, the diag- 
nostician should not be without some im- 
agination and should be able to paint a 
mental picture for himself making use 
of his knowledge of anatomy and morbid 
anatomy and so bring before his mental 
eye the clinical phenomena of the case 
in question. 

He should also witness all operations 
possible, made by others whether of a 
primary nature or exploratory for diag- 
nostic purposes and above all avail him- 
self of every opportunity to hold a post- 
mortem, the latter being one of the most 
important items in the production of an 
expert diagnostician ; often clearing up a 
mistaken diagnosis or confirming a cor- 
rect one and adding another mental pic- 
ture to the collection to be called up and 
flashed upon the mental screen, often 
years afterward and so enable the prac- 
titioner to score a diagnostic victory 
which otherwise might escape him. 

The object of diagnosis is not mere- 
ly, as I have said, to find a name for a 
morbid condition but to also recognize so- 
called conditions resulting from named 
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(liseases. This it does, it is true, but in 
so doing it determines the condition of 
the individual patient, the intensity of 
the pathological process, the importance 
of. prominent symptoms, the presence or 
absence of complications and in acute 
maladies, the ability of the animal to 
withstand the attacks. How many times 
we all have met conditions which are 
nameless in the classification as laid down 
in the text books. Here our own knowl- 
edge of anatomy and physiology enables 
us to appreciate the departure from the 
normal and so apply the proper thera- 
peutics. This in the scattering cases pre- 
sented does not constitute charlatanism 
but rather marks us as men able to grasp 
the situation as presented and broad 
enough in knowledge to recognize a con- 
dition which has no name, foresee and ap- 
ply the proper therapeutics, regardless of 
official dogma or classification. 

The medical sciences deal with dis- 
eases, the art of diagnosis with individ- 
uals. Diseases is not an entity, but the 
sum total of the phenomena of the reac- 
tion of the organism to pathogenic in- 
fluences. 

There are various methods of diag- 
nosis, all of which may well be classified 
under two general heads, direct and in- 
direct. Direct diagnosis is made when 
the history of the case and the clinical 
phenomena are sufficient to warrant a 
positive conclusion. For instance, the 
history of a chill perhaps preceded by 
a hard day’s work, chill followed by high 
fever, slight cough, dullness over chest, 
crepitant rales, accelerated breathing, 
high pulse, etc., would denote beyond a 
reasonable doubt the existence of pneu- 
monia. The indirect must be employed 
when the clinical phenomena are obscure 
or insufficient for a direct diagnosis. The 
results are not always conclusive and the 
diagnosis may remain in doubt for a 
time, this includes diagnosis by exclu- 
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sion. It seeks to show by a negative 
process what it is not. Differential diag- 
nosis compares other similar diseases 
with the symptoms exhibited. Labora- 
tory diagnosis is becoming a great fac- 
tor in indirect diagnosis. Functional diag- 
nosis is comparing the functionating 
process in the affected organ with our 
knowledge of the normal. Anatomical 
diagnosis is the result shown by the post 
mortem. Many other points in indirect 
diagnosis might be mentioned but I must 
draw this paper to a close. 

It is not in all cases possible to make a 
positive diagnosis at once, time may be 
required to more thoroughly investigate 
the history, patient’s surroundings, and 
past environment. As for instance a 
horse presents many symptoms of in- 
fluenza to a country practitioner but not 
enough to warrant him in making a diag- 
nosis but the owner casually remarks 
that he has owned the patient only a short 
time buying him, say from a sale stable. 
This fact coupled with the symptoms 
exhibited clears away the doubt and 
paves the way for a correct diagnosis 
as almost every horse coming through 
the city sales stables is affected with in- 
fluenza or some of its congeners. But 
when possible a positive diagnosis should 
be made at once, after a careful examina- 
tion although to ask for delay is no con- 
fession of ignorance but rather a mark 
of knowledge and experience. _ Intelli- 
gent people who seek the best advice 
recognize this. It is only the ignorant 
who are satisfied with a hasty offhand 
diagnosis and a. shot gun prescription. 
Still at times we are obliged to serve this 
class and circumstances require, to hold 
the client, a hasty diagnosis, and a great 
show of knowledge on short notice as to 
what course to pursue. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I leave it to the individual 
practitioner to make his own selection. 





The Proper Time to Vaccinate Hogs 


By DR. R. A. BRANSON, Field Veterinarian, Wichita @ Oklahoma Serum Company* 


IE various phases of the hog chol- 

era question have been discussed 
pro and con, and I shall endeavor in this 
paper to set forth my ideas, as to the 
propertime to vaccinate hogs. I shall dis- 
cuss this from a practical and not a theo- 
retical standpoint. By voicing our ideas 
and associating together, we may all get 
food for thought. If your ideas differ 
from mine, all well and good, we may be 
able to learn something of importance 
from discussion. The ideas here set 
forth are arrived at from actual field 
work done. 

In deciding the time to vaccinate, we 
must take into consideration the eco- 
nomic side, and to do this, we must con- 
sider: liability of laws, cost of serum, 
and the age to get permanent immunity. 

The loss in vaccinating with the sin- 
gle simultaneous method will usually 
amount to one per cent, and of course 
may vary either way, depending a great 
deal on the weather, care, feed and sani- 
tary conditions existing after the treat- 
ment of the herd. 

We all know that the immunity of the 
mother is transferred to the offspring, 
and small pigs are practically safe from 
cholera until weaning time. We notice 
in many cases that cholera breaks out 
in the herd shortly after the farmer be- 
gins to wean his pigs. From this we 
see that something must be done to hold 
immunity during the period of weaning. 
One prominent hog raiser I know of 
vaccinates every two weeks. At one 
time he vaccinates all pigs between six 
and eight weeks old, and does this every 
two weeks until the pigs are all vaccin- 
ated. Other farmers wait until the pigs 
are all ready to vaccinate, and then have 
their work done; these pigs will range 
from five to twelve weeks old. This 


*Presented at the Missouri Valley Vet- 
erinary Association, at Omaha, Nebr., July 
7th. 


method uses more serum, and the owner 
runs the risk of infection breaking out 
in his herd. 

Now the question arises as to how 
long immunity at this time will last, or 
in other words, how young can a pig 
be made permanently immune? It is 
the opinion of the writer that a pig five 
weeks old, or in other words, a pig de- 
pending a great deal on food, other than 
its mother’s. milk for sustenance can be 
made immune, if vaccinated at this age. 
The pig should be allowed to suckle for 
two weeks with plenty of range, and 
then the herd can be weaned with as- 
surance that they are immune for life. 

The writer vaccinated 150 head of 
hogs at the age of five weeks on one 
farm; and later in the season vaccin- 
ated fourteen head of later pigs for the 
same man. These later pigs were about 
three weeks old when vaccinated. When 
the pigs were about eight months old 
the man ‘phoned in and said his hogs 
were sick and he asked me to come out 
and see them. I went and held postmor- 
tem examination on one of the hogs, and 
found tpyical cholera lesions, and also 
found, upon investigation, that the sick 
hogs were all from the smaller pigs 
which had been vaccinated, and that 
none of the pigs from the first vaccina- 
tion were ill. All but one of the later 
pigs that were vaccinated were sick and 
seven of them died. The remainder of 
the herd were bought later and used for 
hyperimmunizing, showine perfect im- 
munity. And again, I have known 
where farmers have done their own work 
and vaccinated when their pigs were 
only three or four weeks old, and have 
never had cholera to break out in their 
herd. It is true that more attention must 
be given to the surroundings of the 
smaller pigs, than is necessary to the 
larger pigs. 

In vaccinating pigs from non-immune 
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mothers, it is advisable to use the single 
method to carry the pigs past weaning 
time, and then vaccinate again, using the 
simultaneous method, although I have 
used the simultaneous method and had 
very pleasing results in herds where in- 
fection was present. I find that the re- 
verse may result, and would advise the 
double method, giving the second vac- 
cination after weaning. The older hogs, 
after the first vaccination will be im- 
mune, and it is quite possible that the pig 
in the infected herd may be made per- 
manently immune by exposure received 
by being with sick hogs. 

Now a word in regard to the vaccina- 
tion of pregnant sows: It has been my 
experience that a sow may be given the 
simultaneous treatment, while pregnant, 
but there is always some danger of abor- 
tion after this treatment, and as a gen- 
eral rule it seems to occur when the sow 
is vaccinated during the second or third 
month of the period of gestation. This 
may be due to handling in a great many 
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cases. Of course it is quite difficult to 
get exact data on this part of the work, 
for we have to take into consideration 
the handling and care, but the above has 
been my experience in practical field 
work. 

After vaccinating pigs that were not 
weaned, I would not advise weaning for 
two weeks at least. In vaccinating one 
herd of pigs, the man insisted on wean- 
ing the larger pigs at the same time he 
vaccinated. The result was rather sur- 
prising, as of the larger pigs weaned et 
the time of vaccinating, quite a few were 
sick and one died. This might be ac- 
counted for from the fact that the 
smaller pigs in with the large hogs did 
not receive as good care, and receive 
much more food than those which were 
weaned. 

Now, in conclusion, I will say that if 
a-herd is to be immunized it is my opin- 
ion that the proper time to vaccinate is 
when the pig is from six to eight weeks 
of age. 


The One Thing Lacking 


President Wilson’s Wise Words on “A New Tempter” Applied to 
Our Case 


GARRISON STEELE, M. D., D. V. M. 


The Chicago Herald, in a recent edi- 
torial, said that President Woodrow Wil- 
son’s letter regretting the rejection by 
the Senate of Thomas D. Jones as a 
member of the reserve board contains 
a paragraph which no clear-headed, 
sounded-hearted lover of his country 
could read unmoved: 


It is an open secret that the President’s 
words of wisdom were meant as a critic- 
ism of Senator G. M. Hitchcock of Ne- 
braska, whose temper, during the time 
of consideration of Mr. Jones for ap- 
pointment, brought out the letter from 
which we are quoting. President Wil- 
son’s letter was immediately proclaimed 


“I believe that the judgment and desire of the whole country cry out for a 


new temper in affairs. 


The time has come when discriminations against particular 


classes of men should be absolutely laid aside and discarded as unworthy of the 
counsels of a great people. The effort for genuine social justice, for peace, the 
peace which is founded on common understanding, and for prosperity, the 
prosperity of co-operation and mutual trust and confidence, should be a united 
effort without partisan prejudice and class antagonism. It is only of such just 
and noble elements that the welfare of a great country can be compounded. We 
.have breathed already too long the air of suspicion and distrust. The progress of 
reform is not retarded by generosity and fairness. 
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by the press of the whole country as 
one of the strongest appeals to the best 
that there is in American patriotism that 
has ever been penned. The fine temper 
of the President; the loftiness of his 
language; his ardent appeal to clear- 
headed, sound-hearted patriotism, won 
him scores of friends that he never had 
before. 
high above the mundane and paltry bick- 
erings of those who opposed the appoint- 
ment. Indeed the President’s letter will 
go down in the history of our times as 
a state paper ranking near to the best 
of John Jay, Alexander Hamilton, 
Thomas Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln, 
who are four of the greatest writers of 
state papers that America has produced. 

Now it is a noteworthy fact that the 
very man so nobly, though indirectly, 
rebuked by the President for “discrim- 
inations against particular classes of 
men” which are “unworthy of the coun- 
sels of a great people,” is the very man 
who has had the temerity in the Minority 
Report of the Senate Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs, to oppose the Army Veter- 
inary Service Bill, H. R. 4541. The 
President speaks boldly against such men 
as Senator Hitchcock who make political 
capital out of discriminations against 
particular classes of men. He tells us: 
“We have breathed already too long the 
air of suspicion and distrust. The prog- 
ress of reform is not retarded by gen- 
erosity and fairness.” 

Lay side by side the quotation we have 
made from President Wilson’s letter of 
admonition and rebuke and the “Minor- 
ity Views” of Senators Hitchcock and 
Thomas, the opposers of the bill. Read 
them both twice and see if the Presi- 
dent’s language is not applicable to these 
vapid and superficial “minority views”: 


Minority Views. 


We regret that we cannot join our col- 
leagues on the committee in favorably 
reporting S 4331 to consolidate the veter- 


inary service in the Army. This bill is 


In his letter the President soars’ 
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the product of 15 years of agitation car- 
ried on very largely by The American 
Veterinary Association having some 
3,000 members scattered over the coun- 
try. They originated it, they have ad- 
vocated it, and they have pushed it be- 
cause of the advantage it would bring to 
the veterinarians who would become its 
beneficiaries. 


It involves an increase in the cost of 
the veterinary service of about 37 per 
cent. It makes some increase in the 
number of men employed as _ veterin- 
arians and as inspectors, but it makes a 
much larger increase in pay and in ulti- 
mate cost to the government by giving 
to some the rank of officers and by re- 
tirement with official rank. It is another 
step in the direction of loading down 
the military service with civilian attach- 
ments. 


It is easy to argue that these changes 
work for efficiency in the Army, Per- 
haps they do to some extent, but we think 
the claim is largely exaggerated, and that 
the real motive is to get a permanent 
place in the Government pay roll. 

If this bill passes we will have the 
spectacle of Army veterinarians at the 
age of 62, practicing their profession 
comfortably and enjoying the Govern- 
ment retired pay. There is reason for 
retiring officers at a certain age and giv- 
ing them retired pay because their mil- 
itary service has unfitted them for any 
practical work in life. But in our opin- 
ion it is a bad practice to take profes- 
sional men and treat them in the same 
way. They do not need the benefits of 
retirement on pay any more than profes- 
sional men in civil life need such assist- 
ance. 

‘They are the views of a man, or of 
men, who cannot rise above opposition 
to a class of men like the many thousands 
of veterinarians of this broad land who 
are united in spirit for a reform which, 
helping the army, will also be helpful to 
our country. They are the opinions of 
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men who have not put generosity and a 
sense of fair play into consideration of 
this bill. Let them remember that what 
the President says is true: “The prog- 
ress of reform is not retarded by gen- 
erosity and fairness.” 

Such opposition cannot but die. Amer- 
icans have too intense feelings against 
continued wrong; they have too broad a 
sense of justice to permit such “minority 
views” to carry in the face of a reform 
hampered by ungenerosity and unfair- 
ness. They have no less a staunch belief 
than President Wilson in progress to- 
ward betterment, and as a people we 
frown upon class discriminations—a 
sense which has been so admirably ex- 
pressed by Tennyson in Locksley Hall: 


“For I doubt not through the ages 
one eternal purpose runs; 

And the thoughts of men are broad- 
ened with the process of the suns.” 

Let such opposition die. There are 
enough broad-minded men in the Senate 
of the United States today to support 
the Army Veterinary Service Bill and 
ensure its passage when it is called up on 
the floor. We of the veterinary pro- 
fession have met plenty of such men like 
Senators Kern, Chamberlain, Lea, Cat- 
ron, Lewis, and. scores of others who 
have “the new temper,” the broader 
gauge, of which President Wilson 
speaks. Let us rely upon them, and tell 
them we rely upon them, for the passage 
of this bill, H. R. 4541. 


The Itinerant Horse Physician 
III—A New Start in the Great Southwest 


HEN I left Milwaukee for 

Texas, I was a young fellow, 
just twenty-one, and had never been 
more than two hundred miles from home. 
I was a typical middle-westerner and my 
ideas of life and the world were pretty 
simple ones. 

I had no more conception of what I 
would find in Texas than I now have of 
the next world. I selected Texas as 
a place to go to merely because the name 
had charms for me and because it was 
far away. 

I had in my possession a letter from 
one of my instructors to the State Vet- 
erinarian of Texas and on this letter I 
banked for a start. The State Veteri- 
narian at that time resided in Houston 
and to that point I purchased my ticket, 
taking advantage of the colonist rates 
then in force which gave me a ticket 
to Houston and return for twenty-two 
dollars and fifty cents. The return por- 
tion of this ticket I have still in my 
keeping and it is a highly treasured sou- 
venir. 

My route lay over the Chicago, Mil- 


waukee and St. Paul road to Kansas 
City and from Kansas City over the 
“Katy” (Missouri, Kansas & Texas), 
through the old Indian Territory. I re- 
member, better than all else on this trip, 
the booming towns in the territory where 
oil had recently been struck. Never be- 
fore, nor since, have I seen such an ex- 
ample of hustle and bustle. 

I arrived in Houston on the sixth of 
October ; and it was hot. I left the north 
with my winter clothes, as it was getting 
quite chilly there when I left. There, 
in Houston, for the first weeks I thought 
I would die from heat and I spent a 
great part of the time riding on the 
front end of street cars, where the 
breeze was strong, trying to keep cool. 

When I arrived and got out of the 
Grand Central Station, I got into one 
of the hotel buses standing at the curb 
and was taken to the Hotel Rice. I 
registered, and then went into the cafe; 
then I went back into the lobby and got 
my grip back and told the clerk to check 
me off the register again. I had found out 
that it would cost me about four dollars 
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a day to stay there and in view of my 
cramped financial position, I had to 
change hotels. 

I went from the Hotel Rice to the 
Briston Hotel, where I could stay for 
two dollars a day. I remained a guest 
there for half a day. 

After depositing my satchel at the 
Bristol Hotel, I began a search for the 
State Veterinarian, to whom I had a 
letter of introduction, and found him in 
a small wooden building very much like 
a small real estate office on a new town 
addition, on the corner of Famine and 
Prairie Avenues. 

He was a fine, gentlemanly man and, 
as he was a native of the north, I soon 
came to feel at home. He was in need 
of an assistant but could not quite af- 
ford to pay me what I thought I was 
worth. 

After haggling over my salary for 
several days, we agreed on a kind of 
partnership. All business done up to 
two hundred dollars each month was to 
be divided between us equally. All over 
that sum went to him in a lump. This 
arrangement made it possible for me to 
make a hundred dollars a month and I 
did so as long as I worked on this basis. 

I found many things here during my 
first few months stay which took a good 
bit of the middle-westerner out of me 
and which broadened my mind con- 
siderably. Also, I found that I would 
have to brush up on several points in my 
profession. I encountered many condi- 
tions and diseases here which were rare 
or unknown in the north. 

When I had entered into the partner- 
ship above referred to I took a room 
with an elderly couple in the residence 
section and soon I was very much at 
home in my new surroundings. Only 
at certain times did I have a longing 
for my northern home and I will never 
forget how I was affected by the ad- 
vertising signs of a certain brand of to- 
bacco which was on the market at the 
time. It was called “Old North State”; 
everywhere on telephone poles, on 
fences and barns these signs were tacked 
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up. “Use Good Old North State”; 
many weeks passed before I could read 
one of the signs without flinching. 

Another difficulty I experienced in 
Houston during the early part of my 
stay there was a connection with the at- 
titude of the whites towards the ne- 
groes. It was quite a long time before 
I could refrain from showing them cour- 
tesies which were considered out of place 
there. I had the middle-westener firm 
grounding on the equality of peoples and 
it hurt when I had to extract it. 

But this was overcome in time and 
gave me no trouble later. 

I had not been in Houston many 
weeks before I got the “happy-go-lucky 
spirit” of the south and west. I began 
to have visions of big deals in lands, 
in cattle and other big enterprises and 
I wanted to expand. Everybody who 
amounted to anything talked of big 
things; big oil strikes, or cattle deals; or 
a land sale of thousands of acres. My 
middle-west sense of proportion was 
torn into shreds and I began to get the 
wanderlust again; wanted to see some 
of this big action. 

To this day I have not entirely over- 
come that desire to move; it comes to the 
fore every now and then and it has cost 
me dearly more than once. 

At just about the time when that hun- 
dred dollars per month was getting on 
my nerves, I received a commission from 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture as a veterinary inspector in the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, with or- 
ders to report for duty at Fort Worth, 
Texas. I have mentioned before that 
I took the civil service examination be- 
fore leaving Milwaukee; this appoint- 
ment followed it. 

I had not notified the civil service 
commission of my change of address 
and the appointment letter had been sent 
to my home address in Milwaukee and 
forwarded to me by my father, reach- 
ing me in Houston on the day on which 
I was to go on duty in Fort Worth. 

The position paid only a hundred dol- 
lars a month also, but I thought it would 
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give me an opportunity to satisfy my 
craving for a change of environment and 
so I wired my acceptance and left for 
my station that night. 

Before leaving the State Veterinarian 
assured me that he would be pleased to 
have me return and continue in his em- 
ploy if the government position should 
be unsuitable. I am not sure whether 
he made the assertion in good faith. 
Nevertheless, I was back in Houston in- 
side of two weeks and he kept his word. 

Arriving at Fort Worth, I was put 
on hog inspection in Armour’s Packing 
House. Meat inspection at that time, as 
governed by government regulations, was 
a farce and in the light of my oppor- 
tunities in other fields, I did not care 
to be a party to what I considered hood- 
winking the public. The reader must re- 
member that this was ten years ago be- 
fore the Meat Inspection Law of 1906, 
before the publication of “The Jungle” 
and when congress was niggardly with 
the Agricultural Department and saw in 
Meat Inspection chiefly a means to se- 
cure export trade. 

The climax of this part of my career 
was precipitated by a quarrel with the 
chief inspector who persisted in releas- 
ing animals which I condemned, and I 
resigned. He had been in the service 
so long that he had become calloused to 
conditions which were repugnant to me. 
As evidence that I was not entirely wrong 
about this I had the satisfaction to see 
him reduced to the rank or ordinary in- 
spector soon thereafter. 

As I said, I resigned and went back 
to Houston and took up my work where 
I had left off. I was in a restful frame 
of mind again and for about two months 
I was satisfied that Houston just suited 
me. 

The hot weather kept right up and on 
Christmas day came a nice warm rain. 
This rain interfered with the proper 
Christmas festivities as they are con- 
ducted there, which is on the order of 
our Fourth of July celebration in the 
north. Fire-works and all that goes with 
it. 
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Speaking of Fourth of July celebra- 
tions brings to my mind a type of native 
which I frequently encountered in east 
Texas and who gave me much concern 
at first. They are “old timers” who do 
nct seem to know that the Civil War is 
ever and forgotten. To them every man 
from the north is a hated “Yank” and in 
some of the “back-in-the-sticks” places 
in east Texas it is best not to speak too 
plainly about your place of birth if you 
happen to be from the north side of the 
Mason-Dixon line. 

The month of February came and I 
began ta get the spring fever. I had now 
been in Texas four months and I wanted 
to see more of it. I began to look around 
for a location with a view of going into 
practice on my own hook again, and af- 
ter some casting about, I decided to go 
to Temple, in Bell County; one of the 
best farming counties in Texas. 

I had not saved a dollar in Houston 
during the four months and had to bor- 
row some money to get started in Tem- 
ple. I thought I could well afford to 
do so considering what bonanza _loca- 
tion Temple seemed to be. It was then 
a town of about ten thousand people and 
a few miles away is Belton, the county 
seat, also a good town. An electric rail- 
way connects them. In neither of these 
towns, nor in any town within a radius 
of fifty miles was there a graduate vet- 
erinary surgeon. 

The surrounding country was thickly 
settled with good farmers and it looked 
like a fine opening. 

I stayed there about six weeks. Dur- 
ing those six weeks, I earned about six 
dollars. 

After I had been there a few weeks 
and saw how things were going, I made 
application for reinstatement in the gov- 
ernment service and through the good of- 
fices of my friend, the State Veterinarian 
in Houston, I was given an assignment 
on Colonel Dean’s force in the quaran- 
tine division. This meant field work, in 
the open, and suited me exactly. 

I had been corresponding with a class- 
mate of mine who had located in Mas- 














sachusetts. He wanted to come west. 
Although I had done little or no busi- 
ness in Temple, I could see no reason 
for it, I can’t see any reason to this day, 
why there was no business there. I sin- 
cerely believed that the business was 
there and would come in time. I wrote 
my former classmate about the situation 
and he came on and took my office a 


O limit oneself strictly to the sub- 
ject as stated, one might sum up 
the whole proposition in a statement to 
the effect that the advantage of a milk 
house is “the protection of the milk from 
contamination after it has been drawn 
from the cow.” However, I feel it is 
necessary to include a few of the vital 
points of sanitary milk production in or- 
der to more thoroughly appreciate the 
necessity of the milk house for the han- 
dling of milk after it has been produced. 

It is evident that in nature’s scheme 
for the nourishment of the young, milk 
was never expected to be exposed to the 
contaminating influences with which we 
are more or less familiar. If milk is 
sucked from a normal, healthy gland it is 
the perfect food for the offspring, and 
in this natural method there is no possi- 
bility of outside contamination. When 
milking is done artificially, however, we 
have an entirely new and different set of 
conditions. The problem of securing 
clean milk—milk as near as possible to 
the condition as it exists in the udder— 
is the problem of dairy sanitation; it is 
the problem of reducing contamination 
from outside sources to the least possi- 
ble factor. 

In the production of sanitary milk we 
have five important steps which we must 
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few days before my government job 
went into effect. 

He remained there three months and 
had to borrow money to get out of town, 
as I had to do also when I left there. 

I borrowed money to get in and start 
and then borrowed more to get out and 
quit. 

(To be continued next month.) 





take in order to achieve a good product: 

1. The cows and employees must be 
healthy. 

2. The cows must be milked, in a clean 
manner. 

3. The utensils used must be perfectly 
clean. 

4. The milk must be cooled—free from 
any chance of contamination. 

5. The milk must be stored and trans- 
ported under auspicious conditions. 

The first two of these steps really have 
nothing to do with the milk house, but 
the milk house enters largely into the 
last three steps. However, the treatment 
of the subject would hardly be complete 
without taking into consideration the first 
two steps, because without proper con- 
sideration of these, the milk house would 
be of no avail in the production of good 
milk. 

The Cows Must Be Healthy 

To have healthy cows is the first step 
toward the production of sanitary milk. 
The necessity of this is evident when we 
consider that there are at least a dozen 
diseases that are transmissible from dis- 
eased cattle to the human being, or which 
cause some allied disease in man. Fore- 
most among these we have tuberculosis, 
anthrax, foot and mouth disease, cow- 
pox, mammitis or garget, gastro-enteritis, 
actinomycosis, botryomycosis, rabies, sep- 
tic or febrile conditions, and milk sick- 
ness. 
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It is necessary to carefully examine 
cattle for these diseases when inspections 
of the dairy herds are made. Fortunate- 
ly few cattle in the herds from which 
milk is shipped to Reading, have been 
found affected with these diseases. Tu- 
berculosis is, of course, the most preva- 
lent, and although the general condition 
of cattle in our community is good, and 
although they do not show physical 
lesions, still I have no doubt that a tuber- 
culin test of all the herds would show a 
large percentage of affected animals. 
Most of the farmers have been made to 
realize the danger of having tubercular 
cattle in their herds, and now buy none 
but “shipped” cattle; but very few farm- 
ers have had their herds tested of their 
own accord. . 

Next to tuberculosis, the most preva- 
lent disease found which would affect 
our milk supply are garget, gastro-enter- 
itis, and septic or fabrile conditions, aris- 
ing from various causes. These are es- 
pecially dangerous for the reason that the 
average farmer, though he will not use 
the milk from an affected quarter, in a 
case of mammitis, will use the milk from 
the other three-quarters unless strict or- 
ders to the contrary are given by the 
attending veterinarian. I would urge all 
veterinarians to help in educating the 
farmer to discontinue using any of the 
milk from a cow which has garget, for it 
has been demonstrated that the strepto- 
cocci are found not only in the affected 
quarter but in the others as well. If used 
in the raw state, these streptococci are 
apt to cause violent digestive disorders, 
especially in children. The same holds 
for gastro-enteritis, and other septic or 
febrile conditions. 

Fortunately, we have little trouble with 
any of the other diseases, owing to their 
scarcity, and can pass them with the 
statement that they are, however, danger- 
ous if found. 

The Cows Must be Milked in a Clean 
Manner 

This involves not only clean methods, 
but the necessity for clean cows, clean 
stables, clean bedding, clean floors, and 
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clean hands and clean clothes on the part 
of the milkers. This might be divided 
into four parts: clean cows, clean stable, 
clean milkers and clean milking. 

A large percentage of the contamina- 
tion of milk is from the outside, and it is 
necessary to guard against this at milk- 
ing. The cows should be thoroughly 
cleaned and free from dirt and manure 
on the udder, flanks, and tail, for if the 
cow is not clean it is almost impossible 
to keep the milk clean, regardless of what 
other precautions may be taken. The 
best way to procure this cleanliness is to 
have the cows curried at least fifteen 
minutes before milking, and the udders 
carefully washed and wiped. 

Clean stables are necessary, too, for 
the prevention of contamination. Too 
frequently one sees a ceiling which is not 
tight and through the cracks of which 
hay is hanging, offering inducements for 
spiders to spin their webs, and a chance 
for the collection of dirt and chaff which 
is apt to fall into the milkpail during the 
process of milking. A good tight ceiling, 
carefully whitewashed, obviates this dif- 
ficulty. 

Too often, also, one sees the milkers 
go into a stable, the floors and gutters of 
which have not been cleaned before milk- 
ing, place clean bucket and stool over the 
dirty straw, and then later pick up the 
bucket and stool, thereby soiling the 
hands, but taking no measure to clean the 
hands before proceeding to milk another 
animal. A few minutes’ time spent in 
cleaning the stables and providing clean 
bedding would do away with this diffi- 
culty. 

Clean milking constitutes possibly the 
most important part of the milking pro- 
cess, for cleanliness of the milker’s cos- 
tume and hands, together with a little 
care in the milking itself, will enable him 
to procure a fairly good product, if the 
previous precautions have been observed. 
One occasionally sees the farm hands 
come in from the field with soiled hands 
and clothes, and, after tying the cattle, 
pick up a bucket, and without further ado 
begin milking, possibly milking the first 





ADVANTAGES OF A SANITARY MILK HOUSE 


few streams of milk on to the hands in 
order to facilitate milking. In this way 
is produced a filthy milk, the remedy for 
which is self-evident. 

With milk produced in a sanitary way 
and with the proper precautions, the 
other steps in the handling of milk will 
be considered in all of which the milk 
house is an important factor. 

The Utensils Used Must be Perfectly 
Clean 

At first the connection between clean 
utensils and a milk house does not seem 
apparent, but to any one who has ever 
inspected dairy farms, and has seen the 
various places that are used for storing 
utensils, the advantage of a good clean 
milk house is evident. Where there is 
no milk house available, one finds the 
cans and buckets stored in all sorts of 
places, in spring houses, usually clean; 
in wash houses, stored along with the 
usual washing machines, water kettles, 
garden utensils, and any old junk that 
happens to be around; standing on the 
platform around the pump, on which one 
usually finds dirt from the chickens, 
ducks, and other animals common to a 
farmyard; standing upside down on the 
walk, exposed to the same contaminations 
as in the preceding instance; or hanging 
on a fence, usually at the barnyard, and 
exposed to the dust from the barn and 
manure yard. 

With a clean and well located milk 
house one is able to keep the cans inside 
on a shelf, free from contamination, and 
perfectly clean under all conditions. It 
also serves to keep the cans and buckets 
from rusting during rainy weather. Of 
course, it is well to expose the cans to 
the sun and air, but for this purpose a 
shelf should be built on the side of the 
milk house large enough to accommodate 
all the utensils and high enough from the 
ground to be out of reach of chickens, 
ducks, dogs, or cats. A fly netting over 
the mouths of the cans serves to keep out 
the flies which are apt to be found around 
a farmyard during the summer. Being 
able, by means of the milk house, to keep 
the buckets and cans thoroughly clean 
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should be reason enough for every dairy- 
man desiring to produce good milk to 
build himself a milk house. 
The Milk Must Be Cooled—Free from 
Contaminating Surroundings 

It is absolutely necessary that the milk 
be properly cooled before being shipped 
to the city—and this can be done proper- 
ly only where there is a milk house avail- 
able. Where there is no milk house the 
milk is cooled and stored in all sorts of 
undesirable ways and places. Where 
there is no milk house there is no cooler, 
and that invariably means that the milk 
is stirred until cool. Some of the uten- 
sils used for stirring include brooksticks, 
measuring sticks, wooden paddles, dip- 
pers, spoons, while some few use a metal 
stirrer made for the purpose. Where 
there is no milk house there is no place 
to keep these utensils in a sanitary way 
and we find them stuck under the water- 
ing trough in the barnyard, hanging in a 
closet in the horse stable, lying on the 
fence at the edge of the barnyard, hang- 


ing up beside the pump, and in other 


almost inconceivable places. In most in- 
stances, the utensils are exposed to the 
dirt and dust of the barnyard, to defile- 
ment by chickens, birds, and dogs, and 
to other chances for contamination com- 
mon to such a place. Nor is this the only 
difficulty experienced, for in most in- 
stances these utensils are not thoroughly 
cleaned either before or after using, and 
when they are washed, they are usually 
merely rinsed in the dirty water of the 
watering trough in the barnyard, which 
is very liable to be contaminated. 

In this way we see that the advantage 
to be gained in cooling milk before trans 
porting it is altogether lost because of 
the number of bacteria and the amount 
of dirt added to the milk during the 
course of the stirring. It is for this rea- 
son that the stirring of milk is prohibited 
on the farms of those who ship milk to 
the city of Reading. 

It must be understood, however, that 
milk must be cooled before being shipped 
to Reading, and the advantage of a milk 
house is immediately evident when we 
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compare the foregoing system with the 
cooling of milk over a good tubular cool- 
er in a clean milk house. Where a cool- 
er and milk house are available, the milk 
is removed from the stable immediately 
after each cow has been milked, so as to 
avoid having any milk poured in the 
stable, and exposed to the stable air and 
odors, which accounts partly for the too 
common “cowy” taste of milk. Then, 
too, by removing the milk to the milk 
house immediately after each cow is 
milked we avoid having the cats fall into 
the bucket or perhaps only drink out of 
the pails of milk, so commonly allowed 
to stand on a low shelf until all the cows 
are milked. 

Where there is a milk house—used 
only as a milk house and kept clean—the 
milk can be cooled free from any of the 
foregoing contaminating influences, and 
with a reasonable amount of care a good 
product is produced. By having the milk 
house properly screened in summer, one 
is able when cooling the milk to keep it 
free from dust and flies, which it would 
be impossible to keep out if there were 
no milk house. The utensils can be kept 
clean and free from dirt, and with good 
water available in the milk house there 
is no necessity for contaminating the milk 
by using dirty water when washing the 
utensils. The milk must be cooled free 
from contaminating influences, and this 
is possible only when there is a milk 
house provided. 

The Milk Must Be Stored Under 
Proper Conditions 

Where there is a milk house we expect 
to find a trough of some kind (preferably 
cement) in which to store the milk after 
it has been properly cooled. Of course, 
where running water is available it is de- 
sirable to have a continuous stream flow- 
ing through the trough, overflowing at 
such a depth that the water in the trough 
will be as high as the milk in the can 
which is in the trough. Where this is not 
available, it may be necessary for the 
farmer to use ice in a trough of stagnant 
water in order to keep the temperature 
down to such a degree that the bacteria 
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will not develop. A temperature of not 
over fifty degrees is required for suff- 
ciently retarding the growth of the bac- 
teria. 

Here, of course, the advantage of the 
milk house is again evident in that one 
is able to store the milk away from any 
chance of contamination. The advantage 
is more clearly seen when we compare 
this system with the storage of milk 
where there is no milk house. We find 
some farmers storing the cans of milk 
in creeks running beside the barnyard 
and liable to be contaminated by the barn- 
yard drainage; others standing the cans 
in the watering troughs in the barnyard 
with the lids partly on the cans, but not 
so tight that a dog might not knock them 
off and allow the dirt of the barnyard to 
blow into the cans; others standing the 
cans in exposed springs which, in case 
of a rain storm, are liable to fill and over- 
flow into the milk cans; others storing 
the cans in a tub of water near the barn 
and never thinking to change the water 
for twelve hours—oftentimes the water 
being as warm as seventy-five degrees F., 
which temperature is a veritable incuba- 
tor for the lactic-acid bacteria. 

The milk house is a great advantage 
too, in case of a contagious disease on 
the farm, for by means of it the milk 
and utensils can be handled away from 
the house and any chance of contagion, 
by people who do not have any relation 
to the quarantined house. 

Thus we see that the advantage of a 
milk house is really the protection of the 
milk from outside contamination, which 
protection is possible only by means of a 
milk house that is clean, well lighted and 
ventilated, and supplied with a trough 
and a supply of good clean water. 
Location and Construction of the Milk 

House 

We have seen that a milk house is a 
great advantage to a farmer in the pro- 
duction of sanitary milk. But there are 
certain factors entering into the location 
and construction of a milk house that 
must be taken into consideration when 

(Continued on page 672) 
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The Tenth International Veterinary Congress 


ARRIVED in Chicago just in time 

to fill this space, which had been re- 
served for me in the last form of the 
September issue of VETERINARY MEDI- 
CINE, the remainder of which had al- 
ready been completed. 

As it turned out, the Veterinary Con- 
gress was not of as great interest or as 
instructive to our party of American 
veterinarians as many other things 
which we saw and places which we vis- 
ited on our European trip, but because 
it furnished the principal reason for our 
trip it probably deserves mention be- 
fore the more interesting things whicii 
were seen before we reached London. 

Great preparations had been made 
by the veterinarians of Great Britain 
for entertaining this Congress and for 
contributing to its success in every 
way, and but for the untimely out- 
break of the calamitous war, which has 
involved most of Furope, this Congress 
would undoubtedly have gone down in 
history as greatly superior to any of its 
predecessors. As it was, but few vet- 
erinarians from the continent of Europe 
were present at the opening meeting 
of the Congress and considerably fewer 


-Island; Mr. and Mrs, Harry C. 


were there for the second and final 
meeting. 

As misinformation has been pub- 
lished elsewhere on this subject, per- 
haps we should republish the names of 
those from the United States and Can- 
ada who gathered in London for this 
Congress. Those making the Univer- 
sity Travel Tour were as follows: Dr. 
Adolph Eichhorn, Washington, D. C.; 
Dr. and Mrs. C. J. Marshall, Philadel- 
phia; Dr. E. H. Shepard, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Dr. F. B. Hadley, Madison, Wis- 
consin; Dr. T. B. Harries, Calgary, Al- 
berta, Canada; Dr. and Mrs. L. Enos 
Day, Chicago; Dr. T. Lambrechts, 
Montevideo, Minnesota; Dr. and Mrs. 
W. Reid Blair, New York City; Dr. W. 
B. Holmes, Springfield, Illinois; Dr. J. 
M. Armstrong, E. Providence, Rhode 
Moore, 
Indianapolis; Mr. Joseph H. Kerrick, 
Philadelphia; Dr. Thomas Fraser, 
Richmond, Virginia; Dr. R. C. Julien, 
Delphi, Indiana; Dr. C. L. Nelson, So. 
St. Joseph, Missouri; Mr. Reginald 
Morgan, Elgin, Illinois; Dr. and Mrs. 
D. M. Campbell, Chicago, Illinois; 
Dr. N. S. Mayo, Chicago; Dr. J. H. 
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Blattenberg, Lima, Ohio; Dr. E. B. 
Ackerman, Brooklyn, New York; Dr. 
J. F. Devine, Albany, New York; Dr. 
E. F. Sanford, Brooklyn, New York; 
Mr. Ross Huson, Dresden, New York; 
Dr. and Mrs. H. D. Gill and Mr. Wray 
Gill, New York City; Dr. J. L. Hoyl- 
man, Franklin, Nebraska; Mrs. H. J. 
Brothidge and Miss Gertrude E. Broth- 
idge, New York City. This party was 
joined in London by Prof. and Mrs 
W. L. Williams, Ithaca, New York; 
Dr. and Mrs. W. J. McKinney, Brook- 
‘lyn, New York; Dr. S. Brenton, De- 
troit, Michigan; Dr. W. S. Anderson, 
Seward, Nebraska; Mr. and Mrs. F. 
W. Christianson, Chicago; Prof. Kurt 
Schern, Ames, Iowa; Prof. M. H. Rey- 
nolds, St. Paul, Minnesota, and Dr. 
Fred Torrance, Veterinary Director 
General of Canada, making forty-five 
in all. A goodly number of represent- 


atives from most of the South Amer- 
ican countries and from the British col- 
onial possessions were also present. 


But for the war, the attendance at 
the meeting would have been very 
large. A single party of 380 German 
veterinarians had every arrangement 
made for attending the Congress, even 
to the chartering of a special train from 
Southampton to London, but the boat 
on which they were to leave Hamburg 
did not sail and none of them reached 
London. Conditions similar to this 
prevailed with the veterinarians from 
most of the other warring European 
countries. 

Opening under conditions such as 
these, those in attendance at the Con- 
gress were, as was to be expected, 
much depressed, and as the Congress 
received no attention from the public, 
and but little interest was taken in it 
even by the veterinarians in attendance 
it was early decided that the proper 
procedure was an immediate adjourn- 
ment, with the hope that conditions 
would be such that another Congress 
could be called in the near future under 
more favorable circumstances. 
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In the absence of the honorary presi- 
dent of the Congress, Hon. Walter 
Runciman, President of the Board of 
Agriculture, Sir John M’Fadyean was 
elected President. 

Sir John M’Fadyean’s opening ad- 
dress, in which he reviewed the history 
of the International Veterinary Con- 
gress from its inception to the pres- 
ent, was very interesting and of much 
historic value. We shall publish it in 
full next month. 

Prof. Mettam, Prof. McCall and Prof. 
Bradley were elected Vice-Presidents 
of the Congress, Sir Stewart Stockman 
was elected General Secretary, and Mr. 
F, W. Garnett, Treasurer. 

A number of representatives of the 
various governments were called upon 
and each made a short address, thank- 
ing the Congress and the British gov- 
ernment for their invitation and detail- 
ing something of the conditions in their 
home countries of interest to veterin- 
arians. Among those so called upon 
were M. Degive, Belgium; E. Perron- 
cito, Italy; Adolph Eichhorn, United 
States; B. Bang, Denmark; and D. A. 
de Jong, Holland. 

This closed the business of the open- 
ing meeting, immediately after which 
printed copies of all the papers pre- 
pared for the Congress were distribu- 
ted among the members. Three lan- 
guages are official for the Congress, 
English, French and German, and each 
paper was presented in one of these 
three languages and abstracted in the 
other two. 

At the second meeting of the Con- 
gress, held on Tuesday, August 4th, 
little more was done than to discuss the 
advisability of adjournment and to ad- 
journ sine die. 

An elaborate social program had 
been prepared by the organizing com- 
mittee, but of these only two functions 
were carried out. The reception on 
Sunday evening and the conversazione 
at the Natural History Museum Tues- 

(Continued on page 681) 
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HOAT typhoid, its relation to virus 

hog cholera, W. PFEILER and R. 
STANDFUSS (Ztschr. Infektionskrank, 
u. Hyg. Haustiere (1913), Vol. 14, No.7, 
pp. 409-421).—It is held by some that 
the Bacillus voldagsen is simply a second- 
ary invader and only a variety of the 
B. suipestifer (Salmon and Smith). 
Shoat typhoid and hog cholera are caused 
by entirely different factors. The former 
is of greater significance than is usually 
supposed, and is present in many in- 
stances in many places in Germany and 
other portions of the European Conti- 
nent. In some previous tests it was shown 
that shoats immunized passively against 
hog cholera and unimmunized shoats be- 
came infected with shoat typhoid when 
fed with the B. voldagsen. As passive im- 
munity lasts only a relatively short time, 
the authors in the present investigation 
thought it best to first immunize pas- 
sively and then to infect the animals with 
virus in order to produce an active im- 
munity toward hog cholera. Pigs about 
8 weeks old, having a weight up to 
25 kg., received a primary injection of 
10 c.c. of serum and 2 c.c. of vaccine I 
(Gans), and 14 days later an_ in- 
jection of 3 c.c. of vaccine II. Whether 
hogs can be immunized actively against 
hog cholera by this method is to be dis- 
cussed elsewhere. Three of the pigs 
(119, 120 and 122) did not take the 
disease. Two of these pigs (121 and 
122) receiving one-eight of a loopful of 
the culture of the B. voldagsen and pigs 
119 and 120 were kept in the same corral 
with the infected animals; 3 of the ani- 


mals, including the one fed with the 
B. voldagsen, remained sound. The 
fourth, 121, died after 6 weeks and came 
to autopsy. The results seemed to indi- 
cate that pigs immunized against hog 
cholera are immune to pig typhoid. 

On this account the experiments were 
repeated but with 8 pigs; four (131 to 
134) were immunized against hog chol- 
era and the remainder (135 to 138) kept 
as controls. This second experiment var- 
ied somewhat from the first inasmuch as 
all of the animals were exposed to the 
natural source of infection. One, 137, of 
the four (135 to 138) unimmunized ani- 
mals died within 12 days without being 
able to establish the cause and no changes 
were noted in the organs. Pig 138 did 
not become sick and was used later for 
some other tests. It died of hog cholera. 
Changes which are characteristic of hog 
typhoid were not present but from its 
organs, however, the B. voldagsen was 
obtained. The remaining 2 animals, 135 
and 136 also remained sound. In con- 
trast to the results obtained in the first 
experiment, 3 pigs (131, 132 and 134) 
immunized passively-actively against hog 
cholera became sick with pig typhoid. 
Pig 134 died of typhoid and pig 131 was 
slaughtered; pig 132 was backward in 
growth. It died 4 months later as the 
result of virus infection, but the lesions 
are characteristic of pig typhoid. Pig 133 
was also stunted in growth and was prob- 
ably affected with typhoid. The 3 unim- 
munized control animals remained sound. 

The above tests, according to the au- 
thors, emphasize the fact that shoat ty- 
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phoid can occur without a previous pri- 
mary infection with hog cholera virus 
and that shoat typhoid is due to an inde- 
pendent pathogenic organism. This dis- 
ease must be considered an entity differ- 
ent from hog cholera. 

UNCTIONAL diagnosis of the kid- 
Pp neys of horses. Dr. LorscHEID. 
Deutsch, Tierarztl. Wochenschr. 1913, 
Vol. No. 49, pp. 778-780; No. 50, pp. 791 
-792.—For noting functional activity rel- 
ative to the elimination of salt, indigo- 
carmine is recommended. This sub- 
stance is eliminated only by the glomer- 
uli of the kidney and other excretion 
such as sweat, saliva, bile and feces are 
not colored by it. Sound horses given 
doses of 0.8 gms. (dissolved in water) 
subcutaneously begin to eliminate the 
substance after 20-25 minutes, and it 
persists for 2-6 days. 

Another method (Mehrings) con- 
sists of giving a 10% alcoholic so- 
lution of phloridzin which gives rise to 
a marked glycosuria, This is due to a 
stimulation of the kidney parenchyma— 
probably the tubular epithelium. Sound 
horses when given 0.1 gm. of the sub- 
stance discharge dextrose (glucose, 
grape sugar) after 20-30 minutes. 

The differential diagnosis between 
chronic parenchymatous nephritis and 
chronic interstitial nephritis consists 
in noting the time required to eliminate 
the coloring matter or sugar, and urine. 
In chronic interstitial nephritis the initial 
elimination of coloring matter and sugar 
(dextrose) is deferred, the amount is 
less than normal and the time required 
is longer than in healthy subjects. 

In chronic parenchymatous nephritis 
the time for the initial elimination is 
deferred and the amount is less than the 
normal but the time for elimination is 
much shorter than in sound subjects. 
Renal insufficiency and albuminaria pres- 
ent at the same time points to a diseased 
parenchyma, but if the renal function is 
intact the albuminaria present is harin- 
less. In horses affected with the pectora! 
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form of equine influenza a disturbance of 
kidney function was noted,—indigo, car- 
mine and glucose appeared later than us- 
ual in the urine. 

Other diseases studied were strangles, 
diabetes insipidus, lumbago pharyngitis 
and catarrhal pneumonia. In the first 
four no renal insufficiency was noted and 
in the fifth only after lung gangrene and 
cardiac weakness had set in. Methyline 
blue as an indicator gave unsatisfactory 
results. 


ftp subcutaneous injection of tur- 
pentine and its use in veterinary 
surgery. F. Steric. (Diss. Vet. High 
School Hanover 1912), Miinch. Tier- 
arztl. Wochenschr. 1914, Vol. 65, No. 
11, pp. 252-253.—At the outset the au- 
thor discusses the history relative to the 
subcutaneous administration of turpet- 
tine for surgical conditions in horses. 
The technic employed consists in re- 
moving the hair from the area; washing 
with ether, painting with tincture of 
iodine and then making the desired in- 
jection. The investigations were made 
with 5 horses, 4 having lame shoulders 
and 1 with a lame hip. After injection 
the animals become restless, and the ves- 
sels in the neighborhood injected became 
very turgid. This is followed by the 
formation of a circumscribed edematous 
swelling which at first is very painful 
and has a tendency to collapse and be- 
come confluent. On the third day fluctu- 
ation is noted and then aseptic abscess 
formation takes place. The content of 
the abscess is a thin reddish yellow fluid 
which contains numerous white and red 
corpuscles and tissue debri. The abscess 
has no tendency to burst and is resorbed 
within three weeks. If the abscess is ac- 
cidentally opened the wound heals within 
3-4 days. Turpentine owes its action 
chiefly to the leucocytosis and hyperemia 
it produces. 


a the way in which typanosomes 
and spirochetes produce disease. 
A. Scuuperc and W. Bore. Deutsch. 
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Med. Wochenschr. 1913, Vol. 39, No. 19, 
pp. 877-878.—The general idea that try- 
pansomes are blood parasites could not 
be established by this investigation. The 
result of this investigation seemed to 
indicate that typansomes are primarily 
parasites of the lymphatic system. The 
spirochetes of recurrent fever and fowl 
spirochetes were used in the study. 


ow many trichinae will make a pig 
iat trichinous? L. JuNack. Zeitschr. 
f. Fleisch u. Milchhyg. 1913, XXV, No. 
4, Miinch. Tierarztl. Wochenschr. 1914, 
Vol. 65, No. 5, p. 109.—For the investi- 
gations 5-week old shoats weighing 10- 
15 kg. (22-33 lbs.) were employed. 
These animals received in Feb. 1913, 
20, 30, 40 and 50 slightly encapsulated 
trichinae. As 2 shoats threw out many 
of the trichinae, one (No. 1) received 
18 and the other (No. 2) 30 were given 
additional parasites. In April the pig 
receiving 50 trichinae at the outset was 
killed. In 192 preparations made of this 
animal only 7 trichinae were found, The 
remaining 3 animals were kill in May, 
1 and 3 were free from trichinae and in 
shoat No. 2 there were 7 trichinae. Ac- 
cording to this it requires about 50 
trichinae to give a pig trichnosis. The 
author estimates that the ingestion of 
about 1 million trichinae is necessary to 
produce the disease in human subjects. 
+ gee anigeterrn in regard to the vesi- 
cular eruption (exanthema vesiculo- 
sum coitale) of bovines. Zwerk and 
Gwinppr. Berl. Tierarztl. Wochenschr. 
1913, Vol. 29, No. 36, pp. 637-640.—The 
cause of this disease is not a filterable 
virus and the period of incubation of the 
same in young bovines under experi- 
mental conditions varies from 18 to 50 
hours. The virus is stable—outside of 
the animal body—at low temperatures 
for weeks and months, but loses its in- 
fectiousness in the animal body after a 
short time. An attack of the disease 
will not protect the animal against an- 
other attack, The disease can be con- 
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veyed to horses, goats and sheep with 
the virus taken from the bovine, There 
is no relation between this disease and 
cow pox. 


Faken sera disease in rabbits 
caused by Bacillus  suipesticus, 
with particular reference to the clinical 
course and prophylactic vaccination. T. 
Orpway, E. KEetisrt and F. P. Hue- 
STED, Jour. Med. Research, 1913, Vol. 
27, p. 41—By the injection of different 
strains of organisms, manifestations were 
produced which resembled those noted 
with typhoid in man. The animals lost 
in weight, the urine contained protein, 
and the nitrogen, urea, and creatinin out- 
put were increased. No change in the 
blood picture was found. The serum 
agglutinated the bacteria moderately. 
The mortality was 93% per cent, but on 
autopsy a necrosis of the liver, an ac- 
cumulation of endothelial cells,.and veno- 
thrombosis were found, In the spleen, 
intestines, mesenteric glands, and the 
brain, the changes were less constant. 
Vaccination with dead bacilli reduced the 
mortality to 66 2/3 per cent. 

ILLING the teeth of animals. Dr. 

EmsuHorF. Zeitsch. f.. Veterin- 
ark’de, 1913, Vol. 25, No. 10, pp. 437-438. 
—lInstruments similar to those employed 
in human medicine were used in this 
work which was done on dogs and 
horses, The animals were operated upon 
either standing up or lying. down, and 
the teeth were filled with a copper amal- 
gam which hardens in about two hours. 

ACCINATION against anthrax accord- 
V ing to Dr. SoBERNHEIMS’ method. 
E. Encer. Minch. Tierarztl. Wochen- 
schr. 1914, Vol. 65, No. 5, pp. 107-108.— 
Of the 274 bovines treated by this meth- 
od only 3 animals became diseased with 
anthrax, one 514 months, one 9 months, 
and another 10%4 months post vaccina- 
tion. 

The results are considered satisfactory 

by the author. 
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Phytolacca---Poke Root 


ee or poke root is a 
remedy which has been used for 
many years, especially by those who are 
particularly partial to remedies of vege- 
table origin as contrasted with those de- 
rived from the mineral kingdom. The 
first observations upon the use of this 
drug are supposed to have been made by 
an observing physician of the last cen- 
tury, who noted that birds who fed upon 
poke berries rapidly lost in weight. This 
observation led to the experimental use 
of phytolacca in the treatment of obesity 
in the human race. The success of the 
drug in this condition has been varied, 
and it is still used to a considerable ex- 
tent, especially in the form of various 
proprietary preparations. 

Phytolacca is a native North American 
plant and grows wild in various parts of 
the United States. During July and 
August the plant flowers and the flowers 
are followed by a crop of beautiful ber- 
ries. The medicinal principles of the 
drug are found both in the plant itself 
and in the berries. The standard fluid 
extract is made from the root, but other 
preparations are sometimes made from 
the berries, or from the leaves and 
stalks of the plant. The two most im- 
portant official preparations are the fluid 
extract and the ointment, both of which 
are extensively used. I have also made 
use of the Specific Medicine and the un- 


cin. The chemistry of the plant is rath- 
er vague and there has been no official or 
definite alkaloid isolated which repre- 
sents the full therapeutic efficiency of the 
drug. The phytolaccin above mentioned 
is a concentration and in my hands has 
given good results, as has also the Specif- 
ic Medicine. 

When given to full physiological effect 
Phytolacca is an emetic and a cathartic. 
It is so slow acting in these respects, how- 
ever, that it is seldom given for these ac- 
tions. If given in too large doses the 
drug exhibits toxic effects and has pro- 
duced death when pushea to extremes. 
The drug is also narcotic and lowers the 
blood pressure. The principal action of 
the drug is that of an alterative, and it 
is for this effect that it is so widely used. 
The drug also appears to be especially 
efficacious as an antiphlogistic when ad- 
ministered in the presence of acute in- 
flammations, especially if those inflam- 
mations involve glandular structures. 
The drug appears to have a particular 
selective action in inflammation of glan- 
dular organs, and its administration in 
these cases is practically specific. 

Therapeutic Uses 

The one conditon in which this remedy 
appears to act as a direct specific is mam- 
mitis of the acute type. In acute inflam- 
mation of the mammary gland there is 
no other remedy which begins to com- 


official concentration known as phytolac- pare with poke-root as a curative agent. 





PHYLOTACCA 


It can be applied locally in the form of 
the ointment, and at the same time ad- 
ministered internally in the form of the 
fluid extract, the Specific Medicine or 
the concentrated phytolaccin. My per- 
sonal preference is for the Specific Medi- 
cine as my clinical experience has shown 
that it is the more reliable in my hands. 
As an addition to the internal treatment 
small doses of aconite should be added as 
this agent is one of the most powerful 
agents we possess to counteract inflam- 
mation beginning in any part of the body. 
This treatment has the great advantage 
over the use of belladonna in that it does 
not interfere with the secretion of milk 
and at the same time is more efficacious. 

In acute inflammation of the throat, 
especially when accompanied by marked 
engorgement and swelling of the lym- 
phatic structures, phytolacca works mag- 
ically when combined with such agents as 
aconite. In acute laryngitis and tonsilitis 
phytolacca is a remedy always to be 
thought of. 

This drug is also a valuable part of 
our therapeutic armamentarium in acute 
inflammations affecting the mucous mem- 
branes. Thus in acute stomatitis, be it 
either of the acute catarrhal form or of 
the aphthous type, phytolocca is a valu- 
able aid in the treatment. Here it finds 
valuable assitance in aconite and potas- 
sium chlorate. In severe irritations of 
the gastro-intestinal mucosa phytolacca 
is also valuable, and is the more positive 
if the inflammation be associated with the 
formation of ulcers or enlargement and 
congestion of the lymphatic structures. 
Parotitis or acute inflammation of the 
parotid gland is another glandular inflam- 
mation in which poke root is practically 
a specific agent; and here, as in other 
acute inflammations, it combines to de- 
cided advantage with aconite. 

In the uncastrated male animal trau- 
matic injuries occasionally set up acute 
inflammations of the testicle, producing 
either epididymitis or an orchitis. In 
these conditions phytolacca works almost 
as powerfully as in the treatment of 
acute conditions of like character affect- 
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ing the female mammary glands. The 
drug may be applied both locally and in- 
ternally with excellent effect, and here 
again aconite is a valuable congener. For 
relieving the acute congestion local appli- 
cations of guiacol in solution in olive oil 
is a valuable aid. 

Influenza is frequently complicated by 
swelling and inflammation of glandular 
structures, and in meeting these condi- 
tions poke root and its preparations are 
dependable remedies and should never 
be forgotten. The remedy is especially 
of value if given in the acute stages, but 
through its alterative powers it also 
exerts a most beneficial influence even 
when given in cases of glandular enlarge- 
ment of long standing. 


Ulcerative conjuctivitis is another con- 
diton in which phytolacca, both in the 
form of the ointment and in the form of 
its liquid preparations, has long been re- 
garded as a beneficial agent. 


Phytolacca is eliminated from the sys- 
tem largely through the kidneys and liver, 
and in passing through these organs it 
exerts a most beneficial influence in over- 
coming acute inflammatory changes. Ac- 
cordingly we find that the drug is often 
administered in acute hepatitis in com- 
bination with such agents as iris and 
chionanthus. In acute jaundice, pro- 
duced as a result of inflammations of the 
smaller bile passages there are no two 
agents that compare wtih chionanthus 
and phytolacca. Treatment with these 
vegetable remedies will be found far 
more efficient than the time honored use 
of the mercurial salts. 


While phytolacca is a most beneficial 
agent in acute conditons it is by no means 
limited in its application to conditions of 
this ‘character. The drug also has a wide 
range of therapeutic efficiency in the 
treatment of chronic conditions, especial- 
ly those which affect the cutaneous 
structures. Accordingly we find that the 
adminstration of phytolacca is often very 
satisfactory in the treatment of such con- 
ditions as eczema and psoriasis. Here 


(Continued on page 682) 
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Diseases of the Encephalon and Its Coverings 


Encephalitis. 
LINICALLY, it is almost impos- 
sible to differentiate between in- 

flammation of the brain substance, and 
inflammation of its coverings; since the 
symptoms are essentially the same, and 
also because, when one is affected the 
others are also. 


It is most convenient to subdivide 
brain inflammations into the acute and 


sub-acute forms. Under the former are 
included all rapidly progressing cases, 
with extreme symptoms of cerebral in- 
flammation, i. e., excitement; and under 
the second, those which present signs of 
depression and are slower in their 
course. 

However, it must be remembered that 
transitions and intermediate stages oc- 
cur between the two forms and that 
therefor no strict boundary can be set 
between them. The following brain dis- 
eases may occur with symptoms of acute 
encephalitis, hyperemia of the brain, 
pachymeningitis, leptomeningitis, en- 
cephalitis, emboli and abscesses. 

Subacute encephalitis may occur as a 
sequel to the acute form, from poison- 
ing from food-stuffs and as a result of 
toxemia during the course of an infec- 
tious disease. 

Etiology: Exposure to an exces- 
sively high temperature, over exertion, 


parasites, new growth, emboli thrombo- 
sis, skull traumatisms, otitis media, sep- 
ticemia and pyemia all cause disease of 
the encephalon or the meninges or 
both. 

Symptoms: There are generally pre- 
monitory signs such as restlessness, a 
desire to hide and timidity. The patient 
objects to being handled and although 
never aggressive (cf. rabies) will often 
bite if touched or disturbed. Loss of 
co-ordination is an early symptom, the 
patient staggers about and blunders into 
things. There is well marked conjuncti- 
val hyperemia, the head feels hot and 
the pupils are contracted. Opthalmo- 
scopic examination of the fundus of the 
eye reveals a highly congested condition 
of the optic papilla and the blood ves- 
sels. 

Fever is usually present, the tempera- 
ture ranging from 104° to 107° F. in 
the acute form, but in the later stages 
or in the sub-acute condition the tem- 
perature may be normal or even sub- 
normal. The pulse at first is full and 
bounding, later on slow and feeble, but 
easily affected by outside — stimuli. 
Towards the fatal termination the pulse 
becomes extremely rapid and weak. 

The respirations are first increased 
but later the rate sinks below normal, 
they are deep and slow and each inspira- 
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tion marked by a snoring noise (ster- 
tor.) 

Vomiting, _ (central) epileptiform 
spasms, and involuntary movements are 
noticed. Later on, the patient becomes 
paralyzed, lapses into coma and dies. 
Death is frequently very rapid but 
chronic conditions such a hydrocephalus 
amaurosis, deafness, etc., may develop. 

Care must be taken to differentiate 
encephalitis from rabies, but the mistake 
can hardly occur if we remember that in 
rabies the typical symptoms are aggress- 
iveness, altered voice, and consumption 
of indigestible substances. In rabies, 
too, the temperature of the skull is not 
so intense nor is the hyperemia of the 
comjunctiva so well marked. 

Treatment: The patient should at 
once be placed in a cool, dark but well 
ventilated place, and an ice pack placed 
on the head or the head may be continu- 
ously bathed with cold water or even 
placed under a running cold water tap. 
In the very early stages, i. e., when the 
pulse is full and bounding, venesection 
is of the greatest benefit, but later on is 
to be avoided as positively harmful. The 
circulation may also be equally well 
equalized by repeated small doses of aco- 
nitine and veratrine. A full purgative 
should be given and the bowels kept well 
relaxed. Great excitement may be con- 
trolled either by an hypodermic injec- 
tion of hyoscine, or a rectal injection of 
chloral hydrate or the oral administra- 
tion of potassium bromide. In _ sub- 
acute cases where the depression is 
great, recourse must be had to stimu- 
lants, such as strychnine, camphor or 
ether hypodermically. 

Later on if the patient rallies at all, 
full doses of potassium iodide should be 
given. 

Anemia of the Brain. 

In acute cases of anemia of the brain, 
vertigo and unconsciousness are the pre- 
monitory symptoms in addition the heart 
is weak, pulse small, vomition occurs, 
the pupils dilated and paleness of the 
optic papilla upon ophthalmoscopical ex- 
amination, 
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Treatment: Stimulants (given hypo- 
dermically) and circulatory equalizers 
should be administered and counter irri- 
tants applied to the head. 


Cerebral Hemorrhage. 


Apoplexy consists in rupture of a 
blood vessel in the brain, with effusion 
of blood and compression or destruc- 
tion of the brain parenchyma. 

Etiology: A cerebral hemorrhage 
may take place in connection with en- 
cephatlitis or from any of the causes of 
that condition. In addition arterioscler- 
osis, degeneration of the cerebral ar- 
teries and increased blood pressure are 
frequently responsible for their rupture. 

Symptoms appear suddenly, they 
consist in disturbances of the sensorium, 
vertigo, incoordination and involuntary 
movements collapse and coma. The 
visible mucous membranes of the head 
are intensely hyperemic and_ bleeding 
may occur from the mouth and _ nose. 
The pulse is very weak, breathing dys- 
pnetic and ,sometimes involuntary re- 
laxation of the sphinctors vesica and 
ani is noticed. The local symptoms de- 
pending as to the location of the ef- 
fusion are paralysis of single muscles or 
groups of muscles (monoplegiam) or 
semi-lateral paralysis, hemiplegia, paraly- 
sis of the optic nerve, paralysis of sen- 
sation of one-half of the body and 
(hemi-anesthesia) paralyzed deglutition. 

Monopflegia indicates hemorrhage 
affecting the motor centres of the cere- 
bral cortex. 

Hemiplegia, Hemorrhage in the 
region of the path of conduction up to 
the pyramid. 

Paralysis of deglutition indicates hem- 
orrhage into the medulla. 

Treatment is usually ineffectual, re- 
covery being only partial, more or less 
paralysis usually remaining. 

Treatment: Absolute quietness and 
freedom from exciting causes is essen- 
tial. The application of cold packs to 
the head, free purgation, stimulants, 


and later ‘potassium iodide in full 
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paralysis should be treated by mas- 
sage, electricity and the administration 
of strychnine. 


doses, in the endeavor to cause ab- 
sorption of the effusion are about all 
that can be done. Any remaining 


Diseases of the Spinal Cord and Coverings 


Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis 





HIS is a rare disease in canine pa- 
tients. It is of undetermined etio- 
logy, and as its name implies is 

an inflammation of the meninges of 
the brain and spinal cord. 

Symptoms: Great depression and 
stupor, trmebling, fever incoordination 
and involuntary movements. The 
muscles of the neck are hard and 
prominent and in a state of spasm. 
Spasms may affect the whole body 
finally causing death by exhaustion. 

Treatment: The same as for enceph- 
alitis with the addition of full doses of 
H-M-C hypodermically to control the 
spasms. 


Imflammation of the Spinal Cord and 
Membrane — Myelitis and 
Meningitis Spinalis. 

These two diseases are of rare oc- 
curence and cannot be distinguished 
clinically. Their causes are mostly 
traumatic; blows, shocks, vertebral 
fractures, carious vertebra, metastasis 
during septicemia, pyemia and dis- 

temper. 

Symptoms: (1) Disturbance of mo- 
tion; the gait is stiff and staggering, 
muscular twitching, partial or complete 
paralysis. The paralysed limbs are 
dragged along the ground and are ir- 
tesponsive to the electric stimulus. 

When the cervical portion of the 
cord is affected the four extremities 
only affected and sometimes the pupil 
of the eye contracted, when the lum- 
bar portion, the hind extremities are 
alone paralysed. 

2 Disturbances of sensation occur 
either in an hyperesthesia or anesthesia 
of the cutaneous nerves. The former 


manifests itself in pain, excitement and 
excessive tenderness over the spine. 
the patient cries or screams when 
handled and may attempt to bite when 
approached. The reflexes are accent- 
uated. The latter is recognized by 
dulled or suspended reflexes and loss 
of sensation in the skin, which does 
not respond to any stimuli. 

3 Disturbances of the bladder and 
rectum: At first both feces and urine 
are retained on account of paralysis 
of the rectum and detrusor urinae 
muscle later incontinence of urine and 
feces takes place. 

Treatment: In the early stages cold 
applications to the spine in the form 
of ice packs should be applied. Later 
on smart counter irritation with mus- 
tard oil. For the paralysis the induced 
electrical current should be applied 
and strychnine administered internal- 
ly. Pain is best controlled by H-M-C. 
The bladder and rectum should be 
emptied and due attention given to the 
patient to prevent the irritation pro- 
duced from the urine soiling the 
thighs and belly if incontinence occurs. 


Apoplexy of the Spinal Cord. 


Hemorrhage into the spinal cord 
may be produced by traumatism, neo- 
plasms, exostosis of the vertebrae, em- 
oboli, atheramatous degeneration, or 
arteropsclerosis of the spinal arteries. 
Traumatism is by far the most fre- 
quent cause and the lumbar region 
most often affected. 

Symptoms: The chief symptom is 
sudden paralysis due to pressure of 
the extravasated blood on the cord. 
Pain on pressure or movement of the 
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spine or lumbar regions. The patient 
drags his hind legs along the ground, 
and is quite unable to stand. More 
rarely the hemorrhage takes place 
more anteriorly and complete paralysis 
ensues. The bladder and rectum are 
usually affected as in inflammation of 
the cord. The paralysed muscles do 
not react to electrical stimuli. 


Treatment: is fairly successful, but 
usually of long duration. In order to 
promote absorption of the extravasat- 
ed blood, potassium iodide to satura- 
tion should be given and frequent fo- 
mentations to the spine applied. The 
affected muscles should receive elec- 
trical massage or friction with stimu- 
lating liniments. The bowels must be 
kept freely active with laxatives and 
enemas and every attention given’ to 
the comfort and cleanliness of the help- 
less patient. 


Epilepsy. 


This is a chronic brain affection with 
fits of disturbed consciousness and 


sensation an acompanying muscular 
spasms, between which are varying in- 
tervals of freedom from symptoms. 
The condition is probably due to some 
fleeting disturbance in the cells of the 
cerebral cortex and motor cortic cen- 


tres. Its essential causes are not 
known but there is ample evidence to 
establish the fact that it is undoubted- 
ly hereditary. In individuals predis- 
posed sometimes an attack is brought 
on by great excitement, sudden fright 
or over exertion. It is a comparative- 
ly rare disease in our patients although 
they frequently suffer from epilepti- 
form fits, which, however, can general- 
ly be accounted for by injuries to the 
skull which produce concussion of the 
brain either by depressed fractures or 
blood clots and give rise to epilepti- 
form seizures or fits. Fits are also 
caused by reflex action, painful 
wounds of the extremities or body, 
irritation of the alimentary mucous 
membrane by parasites, constipation, 
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and by foreign bodies in the alimen- 
tary tract. Over exertion during ex- 
cessively hot weather with deprivation 
of water is another very common 
cause. 


Symptoms: The patient after stag- 
gering around for a moment or so, 
suddenly falls to the ground, uttering 
loud cries and convulsing, champing 
the jaws and frothing at the mouth. The 
animal struggles convulsively with its 
feet, goes into convulsions and loses 
consciousnes. In some case the pa- 
tient seems to have an irresistible de- 
sire to run, and tears along foaming 
at the mouth and champing the jaws 
to finally fall and go into convulsions 
before losing consciousness. These 
cases generally give rise to the cry of 
“mad dog” the unfortunate only too 
often bring mercilessly clubbed to death 
or mangled by ineffective shots from 
revolvers of zealous but incompetent 
guardians of the law. During the fit, 
breathing is rapid and dyspnetic, pupils 
dilated and insensible to light, reflexes 
suppressed and the pulse slow, small 
and hard. The convulsions sometimes 
cease suddenly, at other times gradu- 
ally and often give place to general 
tetanic spasms during which the in- 
voluntary passage of feces and urine 
takes place. When the attack is over 
the patient usually quickly regains 
consciousness, but remains exhausted 
and dazed for sometime. But some- 
times the attack is ended by a deep 
snoring sleep. In many cases the ani- 
mal is extremely irritable and shows a 
tendency to bite, if handled, until com- 
pletely restored to its normal mental 
equilbrium. Fits may last from fifteen 
seconds to half and hour and recur 
quite frequently or the periods of in- 
termission may be quite prolonged. 

Treatment: During an attack, very 
little can be done with the exception of 
preventing the animal knocking itself 
about, wedging open the jaws to pre- 

(Continued on page 676) 
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THE ADVANTAGE OF A SANI- 
TARY MILK HOUSE ON THE 
FARM 

(Continued from page 660) 

it is being planned, and possibly it would 

be well to enumerate a few of them. 

The object of a milk house, as stated 
before, is to handle dairy products away 
from everything else, and so one of the 
most important things in the building of 
a milk house is its location. 

It should be so located that it is well 
away from the barn and pig sty. 

It should be on a well-drained spot, 
preferably higher than the barn, at least 
with the drainage from the milk house 
toward the barn and not the reverse. 

It should be so located that it is not 
too long a walk from the barn to the 
milk house for the milk from each cow 
to be taken directly from the stable to 
the milk house. ; 

It should be free from contaminating 
surroundings of any kind. 

It should not be built over a creek, es- 
pecially one which receives or is apt to 
receive any barnyard drainage, or in the 
water of which the cattle may stand be- 
fore it enters the milk house. 

It should not be built over a pump un- 
less a partition is placed between the 
pump and the part in which the milk is 
to be handled or the utensils washed. 

The size and construction of the milk 
house depend entirely on the use which is 
to be made of it, but for the average 
farmer who ships to Reading, a house ten 
by twelve feet will serve the purpose ad- 
mirably. The average farmer wants only 
a place to cool and store his milk, and to 
wash and store his utensils. For this 
purpose it is desirable to have the milk 
house divided into two parts, in order 
that the washing of utensils shall not 
take place in the same apartment in which 
the milk is cooled and stored. An even 
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division of the milk house, ten by twelve 
feet, will allow ample space for both pur- 
poses. 


A milk house without good water 
would be worth little; therefore it is 
essential that this factor be weli taken 
care of. It is not necessary. however, 
to have running water, for by means of 
a barrel raised a few feet, or a siphon, 
one may easily procure a water system 
closely assimilating running water, for 
use through a tubular cooler. But it is 
necessary to have good drainage in the 
milk house, and this is best secured by 
means of a well sloped cement floor. Ce- 
ment is impervious and easy to clean, 
and, taken all in all, is less expensive 
than good heavy planks. 


For the sides of the milk house one 
has a choice limited only by the size of 
the desired expenditure. Only one 
thing is to be considered, and that is 
that it be made smooth and free from 
unnecessary ledges or rough surfaces 
which would be apt to collect dirt. 

There should be plenty of light, and 
some arrangement made for ventila- 
tion. This may be secured by placing 
muslin over the window space, tipping 
windows, or by ventilating shafts ex- 
tending from the ceiling through the 
roof. 


For the proper airing of the cans it 
is desirable to have a shelf or ledge built 
on the side of the milk house large 
enough to accommodate all the cans and 
utensils for sunning and airing on clear 
days. 

By locating a, milk house properly, 
and keeping it clean, well drained, and 
well lighted and ventilated, it is possible 
to keep milk free from any contamina- 
tion after it has been produced, and this 
is the aim and advantage of the milk 
house on the dairy farm. 
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On Board the SS. “St. Paul” 


Many hundreds of readers of VETERI- 
NARY MEDICINE are interested, I am sure, 
in the trip abroad, which about thirty of 
their professional brothers have taken in 
connection with their attendance at the 
Tenth International Veterinary Congress 
at London, August 3rd to 8th of this year. 

It is true that the trip will be over and 
the tourists all home (we hope) before 
this can be published in the September 
issue of VETERINARY MEDICINE, but it is 
necessary that these manuscripts be 
started for the United States, “America,” 
as the Europeans call it, just as our first 
lap of the journey is completed. 

After spending eight days on board the 
“St. Paul,” we are now but a short dis- 
tance from Eddystone Lighthouse and 
more than 2,000 bags of mail for Eng- 
land and some for America are already 
piled upon the promenade deck ready to 
be taken off by a tender at Plymouth. 
The tender will be here soon and this 
must go in the American mail. Tonight 
we will land at Cherbourgh, France, and 
the ocean voyage, on which a party of 
representative New York veterinarians 
bade us “God Speed” a week ago this 
morning, will be at an end. 

As others will relate, the voyage has 
been without a mishap, without an occur- 
rence to mar its pleasures; and of the 
voyage there will be no regrets, except 
that our party did not number several 


hundred veterinarians instead of only fif- 
teen. 


An ocean voyage, of course, has a dif- 
ferent appeal for each individual. A 
number of things are, of course, expected 
by the novice and need no description; 
the good-byes on the dock, the great ex- 
panse of water, the endless succession of 
waves, the resistless swell of the sea, the 
unending throb of the engines, the con- 
stant jar of the propellers, the delightful 
music of the orchestra and the swiftly 
passing, idle days every voyager expects 
and realizes. These have been described 
hundreds of times and our readers need 
no further reminder of them. 


To me one of the pleasantest surprises 
of the trip has been the acquaintances 
made and the friendships formed during 
the past week. I am sure that each 
member of our party have become ac- 
quainted with many on board, from each 
of whom they have obtained valuable in- 
formation, and from whose association 
they have derived much pleasure. If our 
trip extend no farther than the Cher- 
bourgh landing we believe we should re- 
turn better and broader minded, and well 
repaid for the trip. Informality is the 
custom aboard; fast friendships are 
formed even while passing between the 
dock and the Statue of Liberty and, 
among the unmarried, romances are in- 
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cubating before the boat passes Sandy 
Hook. 

Our party is a loyal veterinary one, but 
we have talked shop but little on the 
voyage, at least as a party, though in twos 
and threes many of the knotty problems 
arising in practice and in the administra- 
tion of live stock sanitary regulations 
have been discussed. We feel that we 
have already been repaid for the trip; we 
are anxious to join the other American 
party at Utrecht on the 27th and to get to 
the International Veterinary Congress, 
where we hope for enough additions to 
the party to bring the total American 
representation up to fifty. D.M.C. 





Epitor AMERICAN JOURNAL VETERINARY 
MEDICINE: : 

To those who must miss the Interna- 
tional Veterinary Congress is might be 
of interest to receive our various opin- 
ions and impressions if not too drawn out 
and tedious. 

They tell us that July is one of the 
pleasantest months of the year to cross 
‘ the Atlantic. This surely sounds true to 
us, who left New York July 10th. With 
the sea calm and the weather ideal, our 
merry party promenaded the decks, 
lounged in chairs, danced and played 
games for one whole week, in an atmos- 
phere free from the dust and hum of 
our busy cities. We sympathize with the 
less fortunate ones that must stay at 
home, and now that we are seasoned 
sailors—having crossed the high -seas 
once—we cannot refrain from offering 
advice to those who are anticipating an 
ocean voyage. 

Try to go on board in good shape. 
Farewell dinners the night before court 
trouble. 

Seasickness is possible even on a calm 
sea if we think and talk enough about it. 

Keep away from pessimists until you 
get your “sea legs.” 

The deck is a good place for the novice; 
open air and good companionship tone 
the stomach. 

There are as many preventatives and 
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cures for seasickness as for “the cow 
that lost her cud.” A little good judg- 
ment directed toward the digestive tract 


beats them all. 
J. F. DeVine. 





This has been an unusually smooth sea- 
voyage, very free from the terrors of the 
sea, except to those who thought at its 
beginning that they had developed a new 
disease, more violent than Asiatic cholera, 
the “plague” and “black death” combined. 
There has been less than the usual amount 
of sunshine on this journey, but more 
social freedom and entertainment than 
usual. Now that sounds well; just as if I 
were largely experienced in sea-voyages. 
A deck-hand told me. 

Our little party of fifteen, who left 
New York last Friday, is a very con- 
genial and happy one. We unanimously 
elected Dr. Mayo chaplain because of his 
exemplary behavior, and he has more 
than come up to our expectations in this 
capacity. In addition he has spun many 
yarns of voyages in the tropics to the de- 
light of us all. 

Our meals (except at first) have been 
more frequent than we are accustomed to 
(five daily) and greater in quantity than 
is for our good. It looks as if a couple 
of cases of lymphangitis might develop 
before we land, and we shall almost surely 
suffer losses from azoturia when we be- 
gin humping ourselves in Paris. 

J. H. Blattenberg. 





The “St. Paul” proved a good old boat. 
As steady as any there are afloat. Her 
twin screws sending us eighteen knots, 
caused her to tremble and creak in spots. 
Wind and sea astern helped on her run, 
but few hours of fog obscured the sun. 
The sea was calm with an occasional roll 
quite appealing to the romantic soul. The 
first day out was the worst of the lot. 
The fog was thick without a bright spot, 
and a rough sea caused the boat to rock. 
There were few in the dining room at six 
o’clock. The passengers comprised six 
hundred all told; clergymen, medics, 
singers and a common scold, Our own 
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PANTOPON AND ESERINE IN COLIC 


fifteen were the life of the boat, teasing 
DeVine to get his goat. Blattenberg at 
first had mal de mer, but recovered and 
changed from him to a her.* 

Ackerman’s sty was a sight to see. A 
Texan opened it, charging no fee. Mayo, 
serious as a judge ashore, amused us with 
humor and stories galore. Sanford’s 
beaming countenance and ready smile 
kept us and him cheerful all the while. 
Campbell’s appetite was a story to tell; 
he ate his own and his wife’s portion as 
well. Hoylman, our “cowboy,” was 
tamed like a shrew, so sick was he, no to- 
bacco could he chew. Huson fell in love 
with a southern lass, and reports the at- 
tachment is binding and fast. 

H. D. Gill. 





THE TREATMENT OF COLICS IN 
HORSES WITH PANTOPON 
AND ESERINE. 

For many years past I have been 
treating most of my cases of colic with 
subcutaneous injections of morphine 
and eserine sulphate, the latter prepara- 
tion in fractional doses. 

The morphine solution, 7% grains 
dissolved in 10 cc. hot water, is inject- 
ed at once on either side of the neck. 

Within 10 or 15 minutes the pains are 
reduced, and it is possible to make a 
thorough examination of the animal 
whilst the psychic effect upon the own- 
er is excellent. The tympanites so 
frequently present is likewise reduced 
as a rule. To stimulate the inhibited 
peristalsis I employ 1% grains of eser- 
ine sulphate dissolved in 10 to 15 cc. of 
pure water. Eserine I recommend in 
fractional doses so as to lessen the 
chances of heroic or undesirable ef- 
fects. 

According to the nature of the colic 
—over-feeding, blind gut or colonic 


*Realizing that in case of a wreck at sea that 
the women were accorded the first opportunity 
for rescue, a number of Dr. Blattenberg’s in- 
numerable friends among the young ladies of 
Lima and surrounding Ohio towns, presented 
him, on his departure. with a very complete 
lady’s outfit of clothing to be used in case of 
extremity. Although no wrecks or like calami- 
ties occurred, this disguise was not unused, 
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colic—I administer a solution of the 
alkaloid: 1% grain in 10 to 15 cc water 
in two to three subcutaneous injections 
at intervals of one-half to one hour. 

My attention having been called to 
a preparation, Pantopon “Roche,” 
which had proved very serviceable in 
gastric disturbances in small domestic 
animals, I determined to try this prep- 
aration in horses instead of morphine. 

The drug is available for veterinary 
purposes in the form of a four per cent 
sterilized Pantopon solution in am- 
poulles containing 10.5 cc. 

The difference in effect between Pan- 
topon and morphine is striking; the 
former calms the animals immediately 
and increases peristalsis at the same 
time. 

In order to explain the Pantopon ef- 
fect I may cite one case which for a 
long time had been a difficult one. 

On April 9th of this year a highland 
horse of medium weight was striken 
with colic and was treated (by a bung- 
ler) a day and night without benefit. 

On my arrival the following day at 


9 A. M. the horse was sitting on his 
haunches with an imperceptible pulse, 
tympanitic inflation in the flanks, ab- 
sence of intestinal noises, respiration 
42 per minute and a temperature of 
104°F, 


The expression of the eye was char- 
acteristic, the perspiration warm. 
When lying down the patient showed 
his suffering by kicking violently, and 
throwing himself about. 

Within 14 minutes after the injec- 
tion of 10 cc of a four per cent Pan- 
topon solution the horse became quiet 
and relief followed with the passage 
of flatus. 

The further treatment consisted of 
injections of 1% grain eserine sulphate 
dissolved in 15 cc water, 5 cc being in- 
jected in intervals of one hour. The 
rectum was explored and repeated 
clysters of cold water were adminis- 
tered. 

The horse whick T at first considered 
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a hopeless case was out of danger four 
hours later. 

This treatment has proved very serv- 
iceable not only in spasmodic colics 
with Pantopon alone but also in cecum 
and colonic colics persisting for two to 
three days with Pantopon-Eserine. 

In the gastroenteritis of dogs 5 to 10 
drops, according to the size of the ani- 
mal, given twice daily per os suffice to 
stop vomiting, diarrhea and pain, and 
anorexia. 

Johann Firthmaier, 
Brixen (Tirol), Austria-Hungary, 
Royal Imperial District Chief-V eterina- 
rian, 





EPILEPSY 
(Continued from page 671) 


vent laceration of the tongue and ap- 
plying cold water or ice to the head. 
Afterwards all discoverable causes 
such as worms, constipation, etc., must 
be removed, and in the case of de- 
pressed fractures of the cranium, sur- 
gical means employed if possible, and 
the patient be placed on a course of 
potassium iodide and solanine, (one 
grain), three times a day, or one grain 
of silver-nitrate daily in three doses. 
The bromides so long used in medicine 
for the relief of epilepsy do not pro- 
duce what is claimed for them and 
certainly are ineffective. 


Chorea. 
This troublesome nervous infection 
has already been discussed under dis- 
temper which see. 





UNUSUAL CASE OF CONSTRIC- 
TION 


I was called at 12:30 p. m. July 13, 
1914, Patient was a two-year-old geld- 
ing, trotting breed. 

History: He had gorged himself pre- 
vious night with rye and was found sick 
a short time before I was called, showing 
he had been sick probably all night. 

Symptoms: The animal was standing 
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quiet except for occasional pawing. Its 
head was lowered, ears drooped, pulse 
imperceptible and the body, legs and ears 
were cold. There was no peristaltic ac- 
tion. In fact he presented a picture of 
death at first glance and that was my 
prognosis. I waited for the end, which 
came in about forty-five minutes. 

Diagnosis: Stomach rupture or intes- 
tinal twist, but symptoms pointed more 
strongly to the latter. 

Postmortem: Abdominal cavity was 
filled with a dark, bloody fluid, showing 
extensive inflammation of the peritoneum 
and portions of the bowels. A portion of 
the peritoneum connecting the second or 
left division of the great colon to fourth 
or right division had formed a loop, con- 
stricting about a three foot loop of the 
ileum or last portion of the small intes- 
tines. This portion of the bowel was in 
a state of moist gangrene, with a rup- 
ture the size of a dollar, and there was a 
small amount of ingesta in peritoneal 
cavity. 

This was a very interesting case to me 
and I hope it will be to the readers of 
VETERINARY MEDICINE. 

H. M. Hamilton. 

Paris, Kentucky. 





INTESTINAL CALCULI AND 
DEATH FROM STOMACH 
RUPTURE. 


I was hurriedly called four miles into 
the country on the afternoon of 
June 12th to see a sick mule. The owner 
stated that he had been sick several days 
but didn’t seem to be in much pain. On 
arival I found that mule badly bloated. 
I used the trocar and relieved him some- 
what. Then made a rectal examination 
and found the large bowels full of feces. 
I treated the case with stimulants and 
gave warm water injections four or five 
times duting the night. The mule died 
the next day at 10:30 a. m. 

A postmortem examination revealed a 
ruptured stomach and the two large cal- 
culi in the double colon, one weighing five 














pounds and the other two and three- 

fourths pounds. 

larger is enclosed. 
San Marcos, Texas. 


A photograph of the 


Curtis L. Ivey. 


FATTY DEGENERATION OF THE KIDNEY 
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ered by a loose membrane. Further ex- 
ploration revealed a section of small in- 
testine about five feet long, which was 
blackened and thickened as if it had been 














FATTY DEGENERATION OF THE 
KIDNEY IN AN AGED 
HORSE 


I was called to treat a case of colic in 
an aged bay gelding. The animal was 
very thin, sway-backed and knee-sprung. 
He first exhibited colicy symptoms in the 
afternoon and I was called in the even- 
ing. I found the horse showing abdom- 
inal pain, not violent, but constant, and 
he assumed a recumbent attitude most of 
the time. Paristalsis was very feeble. A 
strangulation was suspected when he did 
not respond to stimulating treatment. 
The animal was moved to the hosiptal 
and died the next morning. 

As is customary with us, a postmortem 
was held and revealed the following con- 
ditions. A median incision was made 


through the abdominal wall and there 
was an outrush of a quantity of blood- 
stained exudate, and in it something that 
looked like a large mass of dirty fat cov- 





Calculi from Doctor Ivey’s Case. 








strangulated, which I think it had. The 
left kidney was normal, but the right kid- 
ney was not present in its accustomed 
place; at the site normally occupied by 
it there was evidence of an intense inflam- 
mation. This caused me to take another 
look at the object which had appeared in 
the exudate and, upon sectioning, it was 
found to be the missing kidney. There 
had been an acute inflammation at the 
point of its previous attachment to the 
abdominal wall. An examination was 
made of the kidney tissue and it was 
found to have undergone fatty degenera- 
tion. 

- From the evidence at hand I construe 
that the fatty kidney, which, of course, 
was enlarged, hung pear-like from the 
attachment to the abdominal wall, and 
that a loop of intestine had become en- 
tangled in it at its base, strangulating the 
intestine and setting up an acute inflam- 
mation at the base of the kidney, which 
dissected it free from the abdominal at- 
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tachments, allowing it to drop to the floor 
of the cavity. 

There was no history of any previous 
attack of abdominal pain within the past 
year, but the horse was always very thin 
despite light work and plenty of feed. 

A. C. Wight, D. V. M. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 





HYPERNEPHROMA 

On June 28th, 1914, I was called by 
Mr. S., a client of mine, to attend an 
aged mare. Upon my arrival I found a 
mare, twenty-three years of age, which 
was apparently suffering from an attack 
of laryngo-pharyngitis. I prescribed the 
usual course of treatment and in a few 
days she seemed to improve. In about a 
week from my first visit I was called 
again by Mr. S. who told me over the 
phone that the mare refused all feed and 
that she was passing some blood with th 
urine. 

Upon my arrival I examined the mare 
and found that the bladder was partly 
filled with clotted blood. The owner in- 
formed me that about a week prior to 
the mare’s illness she got down in a ditch 
while working on the road and in order 
to get her up it was necessary to roll the 
animal on her back. My conclusion was 
that in doing this it caused a rupture of 
a blood vessel in the kidneys, hence the 
blood in the urine. 

I prescribed a urinary sedative and 
told my client to advise me occasionally 
as to the mare’s progress. On July 12th 
the owner phoned me and said that the 
animal had died during the night and he 
asked me to come out and hold a post- 
mortem. 

Upon posting the animal all the abdom- 
inal viscera appeared normal with the 
exception of the right kidney which was 
somewhat enlarged and the pelvis con- 
tained a jelly-like mass and showed signs 
of suppuration. The left kidney was the 
size of a football, being twelve inches in 
length and about eight inches through 
the thickest part and weighing twelve 
pounds. Upon cutting through the kid- 
ney I discovered a hard fibrous tumor. I 
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had a pathologist examine this specimen 
and he pronounced it a hypernephroma, 
which was no doubt caused from em- 
bryonic rests or enclosures. 

The strange part of the case is that the 
past history of the animal’s existence was 
that she never was sick a day nor missed 
a feed and the owner declared that the 
only thing he ever noticed wrong with 
her was that she would stop and mictur- 
ate more frequently than normal and 
only a small amount of urine would pass 
at a time, otherwise she was all right and 
was in good flesh and spirits up to the 
time of her illness. 

Has anyone had a similar case? This 
is the only one I have ever encountered 
and I have never heard of a similar case. 
I report this merely to add to the list of 
strange things that will occur in one’s 
practice. 

R. C. Fingle, M. D. C. 

Seymour, Wisc. 





THERAPEUTIC SUGGESTIONS 

Nearly every progressive practitioner 
will often, in his endeavor to be a better 
practitioner, or to treat his patients more 
scientifically and successfully, discover 
uses for drugs that are new to his branch 
of medicine. Now, if every one would 
give to the profession the benefit of their 
experience and observation a great many 
practitioners would derive a great deal of 
benefit from them. 

I have used Hexamethylenamin sever- 
al times for the relief of flatulence or 
bloating in horses and cattle and it has 
given me very excellent results. Hexa- 
methylenamin is produced by the action 
of ammonium upon Formaldehyde, and 
has a chemical formula CsHuNs, very 
soluble in water. Its trade name is uro- 
tropin, but it can be bought several times 
cheaper by its chemical name. 

This drug can be given to horses and 
cattle in doses two to four drams and re- 
peated every two hours until patient is 
relieved. It should be given in a solu- 
tion with water. 

As a cathartic for the horse, I have 
been using Barium Chloride. I admin- 





IMBEDDED INTESTINAL CALCULUS 


ister this in doses of one to two drams, 
repeated every one to two hours, orally 
in water or raw linseed oil. 

Sparteine Sulphate as a heart stimu- 
lant and regulator has the good qualities 
of both Strychnine and Digitalis without 
the bad effects of either. It can be given 
for long periods of time if necessary. 
The dose for a horse or cow is five to 
twenty grains. Sometimes 
a five grain dose every 
three or four hours is all 
that is required, other 
cases will require the 
maximum dose. This al- 
kaloid will give results if 
used in sufficient dosage. 

It is particularly valuable 
in pneumonia and like con- 
ditions. 

I would like to hear 
what results any veteri- 
narian has with phenol- 
phthalein as a cathartic for 
the horse. Have only had 
an opportunity of using it 
a coupe of times. I would 
suggest its being given in 
water or oil in a dose of from one to two 
drams and repeated in six or eight hours 
if needed. G. H. Conn. 

Prairie Depot, Ohio. 





AN IMBEDDED INTESTINAL 
CALCULUS 

Enclosed find photograph of calculus 
found in small intestine of mare, aged 
about twenty-five years and weighing 
about nine-hundred pounds. 

This calculus weighs six pounds, two 
ounces and is seven and one-quarter 
inches in length and five and one-quarter 
in diameter. It was found in the small 
intestine about twelve inches anterior to 
the illeo-cecal valve, firmly imbeddded 
in the mucous membrane of floor of in- 
testine. The upper sides of the calculus 
are worn smooth by action of passage of 
food, this also has given it a triangular 
shape. 

I am aware that larger calculi have 
been found in the large intestines of the 
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horse, but I think it is unusual for one 
of any size to be found in any part of the 
small intestine. 

In this particular case no apparent in- 
convenience was caused to the animal up 
to about six weeks before its death, when 
it had periodical attacks of sub-acute in- 
digestion. After one of these attacks a 


small segment of calculus was found in 


Calculus from Doctor Segsworth’s Case. 


the litter and from this I diagnosed the 
case as one of obstructive calculi, and ad- 
vised the distruction of the animal. This 
was done and an autopsy confirmed the 
diagnosis. 

As to the composition and cause of 
these intestinal concretions, the late Pro- 
fessor Morton of Edinburgh, classified 
them under three heads—phosphatic cal- 
culi; oat hair calculi; and mixed calculi. 
The one I have described is of the first 
named class and according to Professor 
Morton the composition of these is prin- 
cipally phosphates of magnesia and lime, 
about forty-eight per cent of the former 
and nineteen per cent of the latter, with 
the addition of soluble salts, fatty mat- 
ters, water, etc., in varying amounts. 

The cause of their occurrence, accord- 
ing to Professor Morton, is that in cer- 
tain foods large quantities of the phos- 
phates are found, and owing to the mor- 
bid state of the digestive functions these 
are not dissolved or do not undergo the 
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necessary change to be taken up by the 
system, and become attached to some 
foreign body, which acts as a nucleus. 

I might add that in the case referred 
to the animal for years had been fed prin- 
cipally alfalfa hay. 

Fred Segsworth, D. V. S. 

Lodi, Calif. 





SUPERFETATION OR SUPERFE- 
CUNDATION? 


Messrs. Park and Harris, of Greens- 
ville County, Virginia, are large land- 
owners and, in a small way, cattle-raisers. 
The cattle run in a large swamp pas- 
ture. Most of the adult cattle belong to 
the tenants on the place and to the pro- 
prietors of the plantation and are milked 
more or less regularly, the calves being 
allowed to take their share of milk at 
milking time. 

On April 23rd, 1914, a speckled cow 
gave birth to a spotted heifer calf. The 
after-birth came away normally in the 
usual time and the cow nursed the calf 
and was milked regularly giving her usual 
flow of milk. 

On May 29th, 1914, this same cow gave 
birth to a spotted heifer calf, marked 
exactly like the first one, and is now nurs- 
ing them both. They are marked exactly 
alike and show the difference in age by 
the difference in size. Each calf, from 
appearance and development, was carried 
to full term. 

In my experience this is very unusual. 
The facts as stated can be easily proven. 
Mr. Harris, who owns the cow, is one of 
our most reputable farmers and he 
vouches for the absolute truth of the 
above. 

Geo. C. Faville, D. V. M. 

North Emporia, Va. 





A PECULIAR HOG DISEASE 


We have come in contact with a very 
interesting hog disease which we are un- 
able to diagnose and we are sending the 
description and history of the disease for 
publication in the JourNAL with the hope 
that some reader may know something 
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about it and may be able to give us en- 
lightenment on the subject. 

Description: An eruption of the skin 
first starts around the eyes and nose, this 
soon spreads all over the body and looks 
similar to pig measles. The skin be- 
comes very much thickened and denuded 
of hair. The eruptions become raw and 
a scab forms over the raw surface. Loss 
of appetite and rapid emaciation follow 
with loss of control of hind quarters in 
some cases. I believe this is the result of 
weakness. In other cases blindness is 
first noted and there is very little or no 
eruption of the skin. A peculiarity is 
that those that are rendered blind are the 
ones that seem to be the least affected 
with the skin disease, in fact some cases 
not at all. They do not recover their 
eyesight. Those that recover from the 
disease do not grow any more or fatten. 
The appetite returns, the skin clears up 
and becomes absolutely normal and the 
pig looks healthy and normal in every 
outward respect, but with plenty of food, 
grass and good care they do not grow or 
fatten in the least. Pigs, six months 
old, that were affected when weaned have 
made no growth whatever, but they eat 
well and appear normal in every other 
respect. It affects hogs of all ages. 

My attention was first called to these 
cases in June, 1913. I prescribed a treat- 
ment for them composed of epsom salts, 
charcoal, copperas and sulphur and had a 
dip prepared, which I had the owner fill 
with a two and one-half per cent solution 
of creolin, in which he dipped these hogs 
twice a week. About all of them recov- 
ered but they were all left in the condi- 
tion described above. 

Today Doctor Moore and myself drove 
out to see these hogs and destroyed one 
of the blind ones and held an autopsy. 
We found a tubercular infection of the 
liver, kidneys, superenal and mesentery 
glands and a few intestinal worms. The 
tubercular infection was not extensive in 
any of these lesions and not of such na- 
ture as to cause such emaciation and lack 
of growth. 


History: The land these hogs were 








raised on is very unfavorable to the 
health of the hog, being a low flat un- 
drained piece of land with a small creek 
running through it which overflows with 
every heavy rain. 

A pure bred Berkshire male was used 
on native and pure bred Poland China 
sows. All the pigs from this boar were 
affected. We did not get to examine the 
boar, as the owner had disposed of him. 

We would appreciate your opinion in 
this case. Edgar Heiny. 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 





LARKSPUR POISONING. 


On the third of July I was called to 
see a bunch of cattle that were poisoned 
on larkspur. 

The season for larkspur poisoning in 
this country has always been from the 
1st to the 15th of May or about this 
date, when the plant is up just a little in 
advance of the grass. .\fter a rain or a 
light fall of snow it seems to be easily 
pulled up and the opinion has prevailed 
that the root did the poisoning. 

At this particular time, July 3rd, I 
found two-hundred, twenty-five head 
affected. These belonged to a bunch of 
five-hundred head. They had eaten the 
bloom of the plant and were just falling 
any direction one would look. There 
were some six or seven men and they got 
busy bleeding them and I began to give 
potassium permanganate in doses from 
twenty to sixty grains, according to age. 
They were from one to three years of 
age. We lost seventeen head out of two- 
hundred, twenty-five that were poisoned 

The usual symptom of bloat was ab- 
sent and we had more of a paralysis with 
great disturbance of nervous system and 
brain, a great deal like the attitude in 
parturient appoplexy. Most of the cat- 
tle were up and feeding the next day but 
about forty had to be treated again and I 
gave more potassium permanganate, and 
coffee as a brain stimulant, and they all 
recovered except one. 

The following day a rider came in 
from the plains and reported dead cattle, 
and upon investigation we found sixty- 


EVERTED AND PROLAPSED BLADDERS 
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one head dead out in another direction 
from town. These were not treated at all 
as no one knew they were sick. I am at 
a loss to know, why at just this particular 
time, and no other, it affected them. 
A. W. French, D. V. S. 
Laramie, Wyo. 





ON BOARD THE SS. “ST. PAUL.” 

(Continued from page 662) 
day evening. Both of these functions 
were delightful, but the attendance 
was, of course, much reduced by the 
unsettled international problems of 
Europe. Nevertheless, probably three 
hundred attended the former and two 
hundred the latter. 

The American party were unable to 
complete their tour, which contemplated 
a trip through England and Scotland, 
after the Congress, on account of the 
interference with transportation due to 
the movement of the British army and 
of the military reserves ; because the boat 
on which they were to return to America 
was taken for an army transport they 
were unable to return together, but se- 
cured passage on various lines and ar- 
rived in America on or before schedule 
time without having suffered any hard- 
ships on account of the great war. 





San Francisco Veterinary College 
will begin the next session September 
14th. Chas. Keane, D. V. S., President, 
1818 Market Street, San Francisco, 
California.—Adv. 





EVERTED AND PROLAPSED 
BLADDERS 

On March 31, 1914, I was called to the 
Cudahy Ranch, owned by Cudahy, the 
packer, to treat a fine large draft mare 
shipped here from Missouri. This ani- 
mal several hours before had given birth 
to a dead foal, and was assisted by the 
stable man. When I saw her, there was 
a red mass about the size of an orange 
projecting from the lips of the vulva. 
Examination showed complete eversion 
and prolapse of the bladder. The own- 
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er thought it was the womb and had 
replaced the prolapse into the vagina 
several times, but he could not invert it. 
The organ was badly inflamed, and urine 
dripped from the urethra continually. 

My prognosis from the beginning was 
unfavorable. But by applying a twitch 
severely to stop straining, and gentle 
pressure with the hand on the fundus of 
the bladder, I was surprised at the ease 
with which the organ was replaced. It 
took about fifteen minutes. After re- 
placement I found that the meatus urin- 
ous was unusually large, easily admitting 
four fingers. This accounted for the 
mishap, and also the ease with which it 
could be replaced. The mare kept on 
straining after replacement but did not 
evert the bladder. I irrigated thoroughly 
with boric acid and chinosol solutions, 
and prescribed boric acid on the grain. 
The mare suffered irritation of the blad- 
der for about two months, which pro- 
voked a dribbling of the urine, but she 
finally recovered completely. 

I would not have reported this case, if 
I had not been called to the same ranch 
on June 29th, to treat the mate of the 
above mentioned mare. This mule colt 
had suffered eversion and prolapse of 
the bladder also. The same treatment 
was employed as in her mate, and with 
the same results. There were no lacera- 
tions of the parts in either mare. 

G. L. Richards, D. V. M. 
Ordway, Colorado. 





PHYTOLACCA—POKE ROOT. 
(Continued from page 667) 


the action of the drug is only manifested 
after continued administration, which is 
due to its so-called alterative properties. 
This alterative power is undoubtedly a 
result of stimulation of the various glan- 
dular structures of the body to their nor- 
mal activity. 

In chronic ulcers poke root is again 
worthy of consideration. In the treat- 


ment of these conditions the drug may be 
applied in the form of the ointment or in 
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the form of some of the strong liquid 
preparations. At the same time small 
doses should be given orally and sur- 
prising results are often seen. Other 
skin conditions which are often benefited 
by poke root are boils and carbuncles. In 
both of these inflammatory conditions this 
agent often proves highly efficient and 
produces results not otherwise obtain- 
able by medicinal means. 

No article on phytolacca would be 
complete without a discussion of its use 
in the treatment of obesity. While this 
condition is of relatively small importance 
from the standpoint of the veterinarian, 
as compared with the practitioner of 
human medicine, yet an understanding of 
the action of the remedy in this condi- 
tion is worthy of attention. Phytolacca 
has for years been given both by regular 
practitioners, and also by charlatans in 
the treatment of obesity. The first obser- 
vations of its effects in this regard were 
made on birds, as above referred to. Con- 
tinued clinical experiments have shown 
that while this result is often obtained, it 
cannot be absolutely depended upon. The 
drug when used for this purpose must 
be continued for several weeks. Often 
it can be given for as long as three 
months with very little appreciable effect, 
and then suddenly the patient begins to 
lose weight and loses very rapidly. The 
systematic effect of this continued admin- 
istration of the drug cannot be regarded 
as beneficial, and yet it is perhaps the 
least harmful of all the Anti-Fat prep- 
arations, certainly much less so than the 
thyroid preparations frequently contained 
in proprietary remedies. 

In conclusion I would again call atten- 
tion to the unquestionable value of this 
remedy in acute inflammation of glandu- 
lar structures and mucous membranes. 
Especially is the drug to be kept in mind 
when treating inflammations of the mam- 
mary gland. Here its action is practical- 
ly that of a specific, and when intelligent- 
ly used in combination with aconite the 
results can not be other than pleasing to 
client and practitioner alike. 





LAPAROTOMY IN CRYPTORCHIDECTOMY 


A STATEMENT IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE PRESENT MILK CON- 
TROVERSY 


Prompted by a desire to bring about an 
early and mutually satisfactory adjustment of, 
the existing disagreement between the Mil- 
waukee Board of Health and milk producers 
who have been regular shippers to this market, 
the Gridley Dairy Company hereby offers to 
defray the cost of applying the tuberculin 
test to all herds belonging to its regular ship- 
pers and such producers as may desire to send 
their milk to its dairy. The application of 
the test is to be made by licensed veterinarians 
in accordance with the regulations of the 
Wisconsin Live Stock Sanitary Board, and is 
to be approved by the Milwaukee Health 
Department. Owners of cows in no man- 
nér are to be forced to make the test under 
the terms of this offer. We here reaffirm our 
conviction that the tuberculin test is a most 
valuable diagnostic agent, an economic asset 
to the farmer, and a needed safeguard in con- 
nection with the production of milk at the 
farm. Its equally important complement at 
the seat of milk consumption is a dependable 
system of pasteurization, a court of last re- 
sort, as it were, and the only reliable agency 
for completely and finally safeguarding a city’s 
milk supply. Pasteurization, correctly ap- 
plied, is the last word in milk protection. 

This dairy was first to install and operate 
continuously the holding system of perfect 
pasteurization, by which all milk is heated to 
a temperature of 146° F. and held there for 
twenty-six minutes. It is the judgment of 
the seventeen authorities comprising the New 
York Milk Commission that this method in- 
sures reliable pasteurization, even to the ex- 
tent of eliminating the tubercular germ from 
milk, 

Gridley Dairy Company. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 





LAPAROTOMY OPERATION IN 
CRYPTORCHID CASTRATION. 
Thinking it may be of interest to your 

subscribers, I will give some of my ideas 

in regard to my laparotomy operation for 
the castration of ridglings. I have prac- 
ticed for several years and, up to the 
present, have castrated one hundred 
thirty ridglings. Of this number I have 
lost three; one following the Miles’ op- 
eration by hernia; one owing to neglect 
of the wound; and one to internal hem- 
orrhage. 

I am compelled to do most of my work 
at the owners’ places, and they take care 
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of the animals after the operation. This 
means that the animals are not always 
cared for as they should be. 

In operating I first examine the in- 
guinal canal to the abdominal wall for 
the testicle. If not there I proceed with 
the flank operation. I first cleanse the 

parts with gasoline, and mark my place 
of operation just forward of the hip and 
about on the gaunt line, about half in 
and half below the gaunt line in a down 
and forward direction. I use chloral 
hydrate from one and one-half to two 
ounces as an anesthetic, which works 
well. The animal is then cast on the 
right side, the two front feet and lower 
hind foot are fastened together and the 
upper hind leg is drawn back slightly and 
secured to a post set for the occasion. 
The tie goes from the foot around the 
post back to the hind foot, then to the 

front feet, making a secure twitch. 


The incision is made large enough to 
admit the hand freely. The skin and 
fascia are severed, then the external 
oblique abdominal muscle is cut through, 
starting slightly higher than the skin and 
does not come quite to the bottom of the 
skin wound so the wound has an upward 
thrust. All hemorrhage is stopped before 
I proceed, but it is generally slight. Then 
the internal abdominal muscle is split 
with the grain, starting high up in the 
wound and not quite reaching the bottom 
of the external muscle wound. The peri- 
toneum is then punctured high up in the 
wound, and enlarged with the fingers un- 
til, with a backward and downward mo- 
tion, the hand can be inserted into the 
abdominal cavity to the bladder, when 
the suspensory ligament and vas deferens 
are found and the testicle easily located. 

’ Most testicles can be brought out of 
the wound to be severed but some have 
to be severed in the abdominal cavity and 
for this purpose I use a made-over emas- 
culator with handles from a spaying 
shears. After the testicle is removed, 
the wound is dressed with boric acid and 
one stitch is taken in the inner side of the 
internal abdominal muscle. The external 
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muscle is not stitched at all. The skin is 
sutured in two places. The animal is 
then allowed to rise. 

I have performed this operation in five 
and one-half minutes from the time the 
animal was secured until I let him up. 
Any secretions that may form run to the 
outside due to the upward thrust of the 
wound. After the second day the lower 
stitch in the skin is removed and the up- 
per one in a week. By this time the in- 
ner wound is in all cases healed and the 
outer is then treated as an open wound. 
I have never had any complications such 
as peritonitis, infection or intermuscular 
abscess following this operation. I use 
mercuric chloride and iodine solution, 
and boric acid to dress the wound. All 
subjects are kept off feed but allowed 
water, for the two days prior to the 
operation, and kept on a light ration for 
three to four days following. 

Twin Falls, Idaho. __H. R. Erskine, 

Non-Graduate Veterinarian. 





AN “OLD TIMER” 

Dr. I. P. Symonds of Norway, Maine, 
is the possessor of a curious little volume 
compiled by Richard Swainson Fisher, 
M. D., and published in 1861. 

The volume gives statistical informa- 
tion regarding the census of 1860, the na- 
tional tax law then in force, and other 
matters of similar nature. It also con- 
tains sixty pages of printing and many 
illustrations on taming and breaking the 
horse by J. S. Rarey. But, most curious 
of all is a section of equal size, known 
as “The Complete Farrier or Horse Doc- 
tor” containing “A guide for the Treat- 
ment of Horses in all Diseases to which 
that noble animal is liable, being the re- 
sult of fifty years extensive practice of 
the author, by John C. Knowlson, during 
his life an English Farrier of high popu- 
larity.” This is stated to be the 29th 
American edition, containing the latest 
discoveries in the cure of spavin. Ac- 
cording to this work every disease but 
heaves is curable. Some idea of the 
limitation of Knowlson’s information on 
this subject may be adduced from the 
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following on the treatment of “staggers.’ 

This disease is caused by the liver mak- 
ing blood so fast that the cavity of the 
heart is overloaded and the blood flies up 
the neck vein till the head is overloaded 
too; and if relief cannot be obtained, the 
horse soon dies. 

Symptoms.—The most common are, 
drowiness, watery and somewhat full and 
inflamed eyes, a disposition to reel, feeble- 
ness, a bad appetite, the head generally 
hanging down, or resting on the manger. 
There is little or no fever, and the dung 
and urine are very little altered. The horse 
soon begins to reel, and falls down, and 
sometimes is so outrageous as.-to bite every 
thing in his way. 

Cure—In the first place, bleed him 
well as soon as you possibly can, by strik- 
ing the veins in several places at once, and 
taking away four or five quarts at one time; 
and, in order to raise up his head and 
shoulders, support them with plenty of 
straw. If he survive the first fit, cut several 
rowels, give him clysters at night and morn- 
ing, made of barley-water and a little sweet 
oil and salt; and blow up his nostrils a 
little cayene pepper, or white hellebore. 
Also give him 


4 drams of Bark. 
.16 grains of Turbeth Mineral. 
¥% ounce of Camphor. 


Give it in a little warm ale. When .‘2 
cannot be conveniently had, any other bev- 
erage to disguise the taste will answer. If 
the horse be outrageous, give him 


1 ounce of Tincture of Opium. 
1 gill of Syrup of Poppies. 
1 ounce of Tincture Guaiacum. 


Be careful not to let him knock his head, 
for it will increase the disorder. If he geis 
through the first fit, give him two ounces 
of crocus metalorum every day, to thin his 
blood for fear of a relapse. It will be 
proper to give him the following ball once 
a month for some time after: 


1 ounce of Rhubarb, in powder. 
Y% ounce of Jalap. 
1 dram of Calomel, 8 drams to the ounce. 


To be made into a ball with syrup of 
buckthorn. This ball will be of great use 
in thinning the blood, and preventing a re- 
turn of the disorder; for when a horse has 
had one fit of it, he is very likely to have 
another, if care be not taken to prevent 
it. 





PERSONAL MENTION 


NORTH DAKOTA DOES NOT RE- 
CIPROCATE 
In a recent issue of the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE I 
noticed an article stating that North Da- 
kota would reciprocate with a certain 
group of states. Permit me to inform 
you that such is not as yet a fact as we 
have not completed any arrangements 
for reciprocity with any state and 
shall do nothing until the profession as a 
whole of our state have a chance to ad- 
vise us as to their wishes at the next 
meeting of our state association. 
C. H. Babcock, Sec’y, 
Board of Veterinary Medical 
Examiners. 
New Rockford, N. D. 





NEWS NOTES 
Dr. L. J. Herring of Wilson, North 
Carolina, has built and equipped a new 
veterinary hospital with all the latest 
equipment and is very proud of it. 


The marriage is announced of Miss 


Myrtle Clyde Smith and Dr. Edward 
Elias Behrens at the Fiftieth Baptist 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa., July 23, 1914. 


Dr. D. I. Skidmore has moved from 
Dayton, Ohio, to Amherst, Mass., where 
he is directing the hog cholera educa- 
tional and demonstration work in Massa- 
chusetts. 


Dr. Archibald Ward, formerly of the 
Philippines, has succeeded Dr. John R. 
Mohler as Chief of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry. Doctor Mohler is now 
Assistant Chief. 


Miss Mae Frances Burrell and Dr. 
Moore Randolph Blackstock were united 
in marriage on Tuesday, July 28, 1914, 
at Gunnison, Colorado. The young cou- 
ple will make their home in Spartanburg, 
South Carolina. 


Dr. Logan B. Huff has severed his 
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connections with the Bureau of Animal 
Industry at Adel, Iowa, to accept the po- 
sition as president of the Sioux Valley 
Serum Company, Sioux City, Lowa. 


Dr. C. H. Higgins, of Ottawa, Canada, 
has been appointed a member of the City 
Board of Health. 


Dr. Meade Bolton has accepted an of- 
fer from the Agricultural Department of 
Cuba to conduct a campaign against hog 
cholera, which is causing very great losses 
on the island. Doctor Bolton sailed from 
New York for Cuba on August 29th. 


Dr. J. H. McLeod, of Charles City, 
Iowa, cut his hand on a projecting bone 
while performing an autopsy on a cow, 
which was later found to have died of 
hydrophobia. The doctor is taking the 
Pasteur Treatment at Iowa City. 


Dr. Chas. G. Saunders, editor of our 
Canine Department, sailed for the war 
August 30th, on a government transport, 
with Canadian volunteers. He is an of- 
ficer in the Veterinary Corps. 


Would be pleased to see in the next 
issue of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF VET- 
ERINARY MEDICINE a formula for a good 
antiseptic dressing for nail pricks after 
the foot is well cleaned, which will take 


the place of a poultice. 
Ph, Veo 


It is a good practice to open the wound 
freely, cutting away the horny tissue and 
curetting the nail prick to the very ex- 
tremity, then to fill the opening with tinc- 
ture of iodine covered with oakum, 
packed in tightly under a piece of strap 
iron, the ends of which are pushed under 
the shoe. 

In suppurating cases this dressing may 
need renewing as often as twice daily for 
two or three days. In milder cases it 
scarcely needs any attention after the first 
dressing. 

Who can suggest a better treatment ? 
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W. L. Darlington, Pres. W. H. Darlington, Vice-Pres. 
Dr. J. R. Williams, Treas. and Sec’y. B. H. Barnett, Gen. Mgr. 
J. R. Williams, M. D., Bacteriologist. 
H. D. O’Brien, D. V. M. L. C. Gordon, D. V. M. 
John Harris, D. V. M. Nathaniel Frutkow, A. B., D. V. M. 


Veterinarians in charge of Laboratories. 


THE GREAT WESTERN SERUM CO. 


(Inc. $50,000, Under the Laws of Illinois) 


Manufacturers of 


THE SERUM 


THAT 


NEVER FAILS 


Main Office: 829 Exchange Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 











Branches: National Stock Yards, Ill., Indianapolis, Ind., 
Peoria, Iil. Jefferson, lowa 
Cincinnatti, Ohio Louisville, Ky. 





You are always welcome at our Plant and Laboratories. While in 
Chicago, don’t fail to see the finest, most complete, and most sanitary labora- 
tories, with the largest capacity of any plant in the country. Serum shipped 
in any quantities immediately upon receipt of order. We invite the strictest 
investigation. 


We do not make Serum by the old-fashioned tail bleeding process, but 
kill outright, eliminating any possible danger of infection in our Serum. 


All our Serum is made from immune hogs, grown in the Stock Yards, 
being there from six months to one year. Living this length of time in these 
yards makes them the finest immune hogs possible to get. We have several 
hundred coming on at all times. These may be seen at any time. 


The Largest Producers and Users of Serum in America. 
References: Any live stock commission firm in Chicago, Ill., Indianapolis, 


Ind., St. Louis, Mo., Drovers National Bank, Chicago, Ill. 
U. S. VETERINARY LICENSE NO. 92 

















MEDICINAL TREATMENT OF COLICS. 


Account of the Ninth International Veter- 
inary Congress at The Hague, 1909 


EXPENSES 
Printing of reports, etc. ........... $ 6,945.26 
Translations 307.05 
Reports of meetings, stenography... 744.49 
Offices 969.22 
Postage, telegrams, despatch 897.27 
Traveling and lodging expenses .... 312.80 
Collection of amounts of subscrip- 
tion 
Remittance 
Receptions, entertainments, 
tary’s office, administration 
Excursions 
Reception on the occasion of the in- 
auguration of the Thomassen 
monument 
Restitution of subscriptions 
Permanent committee 
Unexpected expenses 


secre- 
5,103.78 
748.46 


80.68 
8.60 
206.80 


$16,476.02 


RECEIPTS 
1,478 ordinary members ..........-. $ 5,912.00 
84 extraordinary members 168.00 
194 lady members 194.00 
Subventions of Dutch Associations.. 1,399.18 
Transvaal Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation 
Department of Agriculture of South 
Africa 
Printed papers 
Interest 
Unexpected receipts ........... 0008 
Subvention of the Dutch Government 8,349.54 
$16,476.02 
N. B—Extraordinary subvention of the 
Dutch Government for the installation of the 
fixed secretary’s office at the Hague, $1,050.46. 


THE NECESSITY OF USING A TYPE- 
WRITER 


Today a typewriter is absolutely essential 
in writing business letters of any nature. It 
is an injustice to any business man or busi- 
ness house to correspond with them in long 
hand writing. 

Even though you write only one or two 
business letters a week, these letters should 
be typewritten. We. all nowadays have lost 
the ability to write in the beautiful flowing 
copper plate style of writing of our grand- 
fathers and the modern hand written letter 
is responsible for an enormous number of 
mistakes of all kinds; some of them costing 
far more than the price of a typewriter. 

Most people, even completely recognizing 
the fact that business correspondence should 


‘their reach. 
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be typewritten, find that an expense of one 
hundred dollars for a typewriter is beyond 
Even though they realize that 
it is expensive and undignified to try to get 
along without one. 

There is an enormous demand today for a 
thoroughly reliable and_ satisfactory type- 
writer, at a price within the reach of the man 
having even only one or two letters a week 
to write, and Harry A. Smith, realizing this 
demand for a machine that can be relied on 
to do perfect work and give satisfactory 
service, is offering in this issue a typewriter 
that will write a clean cut and perfect letter 
and stand up under the hardest kind of usage, 
at a price making it possible for every one 
to enjoy this convenience and business neces- 
sity. 


EXTRACT FROM THE ASIAN SPORT- 
ING PAPER, APRIL, 1914 


The sudden death from cholera last week 
of Dr. Spooner Hart removed a popular and 
well known figure from Calcutta sporting 
circles. Dr. Hart had spent over forty years 
in this country, having come originally to the 
well known firm of Cook & Co., Ltd. Before 
long he left them and started the prosperous 
firm styled R. S. Hart Bros. and by his energy 
brought it to the leading place amongst the 
livery stables of Calcutta. In his young days 
he was a noted rider and in later years won 
fame as an owner of several famous horses, 
chief amongst whom was Long Tom, winner 
of the Viceroy’s Cup in 1905. In that year 
His Majesty the King-Emperor visited India 
as the Prince of Wales and Dr. Hart had 
the honor of receiving the coveted trophy 
from the royal hands. His good horse Riffle- 
man also won several fine trophies for him. 
For many years Dr. Hart was Veterinary 
Surgeon to successive Viceroys and to the 
Calcutta Turf Club, whilst he also did much 
good work for the local Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. In private 
life he was a very generous man and the 
many institutions that benefited by his charity 
will greatly miss him. His stout and genial 
personality in the American buggy in which 


-he commonly drove was a very familiar sight 


in the streets of Calcutta; at the funeral last 


Saturday this vehicle accompanied the cortege, 


heaped high with wreaths sent by many 
friends of many different classes and races. 
A correspondent, who signs himself “B.,” sends 
us the following lines: 


“THE FINISH” 
He’s passed the post, an easy winner too, 
And in the scales he’s weighed out straight 
and true. 
The white cone’s up—the red’s no work to do 
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Safety First 





\ MONG the domestic ani- 
mals, solipeds are the most 
commonly affected by Tetanus: 


the mortality in horses reaching 


90 per cent. 


LEDERLE’S Tetanus Anti- 





toxin, for veterinary use, when 
administered as a prophylactic be- 
fore minor surgical operations— 
especially castration—and immedi- 
ately after puncture wounds, wire- 
cuts, and infected contusions, 


affords complete protection against 


Tetanus, 





Lederle 


Antitoxin Laboratories 
Schieffelin & Co., Distributors 


New York 








For he rode his race clean and straight right 
through 
From start to finish. 


The berth he drew was not right on the rails, 

But what cared he—a stout heart never quails. 

He settled down to ride an honest race 

Firmly determined that he’d ne’er disgrace 
His colors. 


Hard riding, honest methods and endless pluck 

Soon landed him, lengths ahead of the ruck, 

Right on life’s rails—and never glancing back. 

He’s passed the post—not leaving on the track 
A badly ridden furlong. 


FINDS FRAUD IN DISINFECTANTS 


Many “Germicides” Nothing But Dirty 
Water, Says Investigator 

The manufacture and sale of disinfectants 
presents a most fertile field for fraud in the 
United States, according to Dr. J. T. Ainslie 
Walker, of New York, who for the last eigh- 
teen months has carried on a _ nation-wide 
campaign for disinfectant legislation. 

There is a huge trade in the United States 
in disfectants which do not disinfect, Doctor 
Walker charges. “At present,’ he adds, 
“there is nothing to prevent dirty water being 
bottled and sold as disinfectant in forty-seven 
states.” Legislation adequately safe-guarding 
the public from false disinfectants is at pres- 
ent to be found in only one state—Mary- 
land. 

Dr. Walker finds that 25 per cent of dis- 
infectants now sold are “utterly worthless.” 
Many others are “of slight value, while some 
of the most widely sold disinfectants are 
among those which will not kill germs.” Huge 
fortunes, says Doctor Walker, have been built 
up “from the sale of stuff which the buyers 
relied upon as powerful disinfectants and 
which, in fact, were of no value.” 

What worries this expert most, however, 
is not the fradulent fortunes which the man- 
ufacturers of fake disinfectants have made, 
but the fact that “thousands of lives are sac- 
rificed every year in New York and else- 
where because of the general lack of legal 
regulation of the manufacture and sale of 
disinfectants.” 

The investigator charges that not only do 
certain manufacturers bunko the general pub- 
lic, but even physicians are caught in the net 
of these fakers. 

Imagine what damage is done by an alleged 
disinfectant which has “no more germicidal 
value than dirty water” when a doctor pre- 
scribes it for use in a family where there is 
a case of typhoid, says the investigator. 

On the basis of the disclosures by Doctor 
Walker a bill has now been drawn up and 
will be presented to the Legislature of New 
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York which, if enacted, will put a curb upon 
the manufacture of worthless disinfectants in 
that state. Illinois and the rest of the coun- 
try will do well to give the subject of fake 
disinfectants attention. Of all form of graft 
and imposition on the sick this is perhaps the 
most contemptible and the most dangerous. 


LIFT A “PURE FOOD” BAN 

Because of shortage and high prices of 
meats, the Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced today that under new meat inspec- 
tion rules effective November 1, packing 
houses will be allowed to sell as “second 
class sterilized” certain meat—cooked and 
canned—from animals with purely “local” 
diseases. 

“This sterilized cooked meat which the 
packers are to be permitted to sell as ‘second 
class_ sterilized’—plainly labeled as such—is 
the meat of parts of animals the fat of which 
the old regulations permitted to make into 
edible lard and tallow,” the department stated. 

Use Only Lean Portions 

“The new plan extends the principle to util- 
ize the lean portions of this meat which here- 
tofore packers have not been allowed to sell 
for food purposes. 

“This action follows scientific investigations 
by specialists, which make clear that large 
quantities of perfectly good meat have been 


condemned because of presence of strictly 
localized cysts or lesions in animals.” 

These cysts and lesions may be trimmed 
out, it was stated. The department said simi- 
lar regulations are in force in Austria and 
Germany. Meat with such defects will not 
be allowed to be sold raw, it was stated. 

More Strict of Sanitation 

The new regulations are also more stringent 
regarding ante-mortem inspection and con- 
demnation for fertilizer of diseased meat ani- 
mals. More drastic rules for sanitation in 
packing houses also were made. That the gov- 
ernment can withdraw meat inspection and 
thus bar delinquent packers from interstate 
commerce is another new rule. 


KANSAS COLT WEIGHS 16 POUNDS 

What is believed to be the smallest colt in 
Kansas was born on the farm of William 
Stafford, one mile east of here. The little 
animal weighed sixteen pounds and stands 
fourteen inches high. 


VACCINATE HOGS OR KEEP THEM 

All hogs coming into Kansas, except those 
for slaughter, must be vaccinated against hog 
cholera or they will not be allowed to go to 
the Kansas farms for breeding purposes. Sam 
S. Graybill, state live stock sanitary commis- 
sioner, sent out a set of new rules, effective 











H. Jensen, Phg. D. V.S. 


a 


Chas... Salsbery, D. V. M. 


W. D. Jensen, Phg., D. V. M. 


1228) «Main St. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


ANNOUNCEMENT 





os 


We announce to the Veterinary profession of America that the 
Jensen line of Veterinary Pharmaceutical Specialties, heretofore pre- 
pared by Dr. H. Jensen, Kansas City, will hereafter be prepared and 
distributed as well, solely by the Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories. 


In addition a complete line of Bacterial Vaccines prepared by Dr. 
Chas. Salsbery will be prepared and distributed solely by these labora- 


tories. 


The Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories will also distribute Surgical In- 
struments, Dressings and all other materials required in the Veterinary 


profession. 


It will be our purpose to give the Veterinary profession 


of America the fullest benefit of our long experience and professional 


training. 
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August 1, regarding the shipments of hogs 
mto the state. The new order is the first 
step in the fight to eradicate hog cholera from 
Kansas. The new rules provide: 

No hog shall be admitted into Kansas from 
any state or territory except for immediate 
slaughter, without permission from the live 
stock sanitary commissioner, and then only 
in accordance with the rules and regulations 
hereinafter given. 

All hogs for breeding or other purposes 
coming into Kansas must be shipped under 
quarantine and placed and kept under such 
quarantine for twenty-one days after arrival 
and be vaccinated with the serum alone or 
simultaneous treatment fourteen days before 
shipment and be thoroughly disinfected before 
shipment. 


LET CHOLERA SERUM PLANT BID 


The contract for the building of the home 
cholera serum laboratory of the University of 
Missouri was awarded to the J. G. Evans 
Construction Company, of Mexico, Mo., at 
$12,895. The building will be erected on a 
100-acre farm north of Columbia, recently 
bought by the university. With its new facili- 
ties the university will be able to meet the 
growing demand for the cholera serum. It 
is furnished at cost to Missouri farmers. 


Tabulation of Results of the Use of Hog 
Cholera Serum in Kentucky by the Ken- 
tucky Agricultural Experimental Sta- 

tion During the Month of July, 1914 


From the following tabulation of the work 
by the Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion in combating hog cholera during the 
month of June it seems that the results are 
very encouraging. This month is one of the 
most successful as far as the actual mortal- 
ity is concerned that we have had. It is 
undoubtedly due to the splendid co-operation 
on the part of the farmers, veterinarians, and 
all others engaged in the control of this dis- 
ease. 

The general prophylactic measures employed 
by some farmers are highly commended and 
the results obtained in their herds simply em- 
phasize the importance of their general ac- 
ceptance by the hog raiser. Scatter air slaked 
lime about the hog yards and thoroughly dis- 
infect the hog houses. Bury all carcasses and 
insist that your neighbors do likewise. Any 
one not obeying this is openly offending the 
law. Report any delinquencies in the proper 
disposition of carcasses to Dr. S. F. Mussel- 
man, State Veterinarian. 

The following ingredients thoroughly mixed 
and the mixture given in doses of one ounce 
to every ten pounds of grain fed, or to be 
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placed where the hogs will have access to it, 
at any time, has proven a satisfactory tonic 
mixture: 


a | a ee ee eae 15 lbs. 
MPOOMOMNOS> S005 54 ei sec ese. 5 Ibs. 
Sulphur 

Powdered copperas 

Sodium sulphate 

WOON CHATOON cin isc ccciswics 5 

Air slaked lime 

Sodium hyposulphite 

Antimony sulphide 


If we were to calculate the value of animals 
saved from hog cholera by the use of anti- 
hog cholera serum during the month of June 
on the basis of the one hundred herds treated. 
assuming that the average mortality would 
have prevailed (90%) had they not been vac- 
cinated, and that the average value of each 
animal be $4.00, this month’s work alone would 
have saved the one hundred owners approxi- 
mately $12,157.00. 


APPARENTLY HEALTHY Herbs 
No. Herds treated simultaneously 35 
No. Hogs treated simultaneously........1,229 
No. Hogs suspicious (Temperature over 
103.5) 
No. Hogs reported: ...........0.00..e0e0c08 1 
. Hogs not reported 
. Herds reported 
No. Herds not reported 
No. Hogs treated lived ........... 96.1% 1,181 
No. Hogs treated died from all 
RO oor eh SKK eaten saws 3 48 


Suspicious AND Possispty ExposrEp HErps 
No. Herds treated serum-alone and _ si- 
multaneously 
No. Hogs treated serum-alone and_ si- 
multaneously 
No. Hogs suspicious (Temperature over 


No 





If You Want Serum Quick! 


Wire or ’Phone 


Day, Drover 5164 
Night, Englewood 2519 





hicago 
Serum 
Company 


845 Exchange Avenue 
UNION STOCK YARDS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








oF WE HAVE MORE 

PLANTS THAN ANY 
OTHER COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD 











All About Dogs 
Southern Kennel 


(The Dog Journal of the South) 
Established 1910 


Independent, Impartial and Interesting 
Issued on the fifteenth of each month. 
SAMPLE copies mailed free on request. 
Subscription Price, $1.00 per year. 
Address 
Southern Kennel, P. O. Box 934 
Norfolk, Virginia 








Licensed by the 


United States 


Government 


‘N. B.—We do not use the Old 


Fashioned Tail Bleeding 
Process 


OUR SERUM IS TESTED 
ON LIVE HOGS 
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Bind Your Journals 


AVE you ever wished thet you could save your 
back copies of 


Veterinary Medicine? 


You like to read the magazine each month and would 
be glad to save every issue if you could only find some 
way to take care of them. Well, here is what you 
want —a 


“Big Ben” Binder 


to hold your loose copies and put them into volume form. 
Until the ‘‘Big Ben” Binder came upon the market we 
could not recommend any such appliance to our readers, 
as all others were cumbersome, intricate and unsat- 
isfactory. 
The “Big Ben” is the only practical binder that we 
have found. It is the only one that has the appearance 
of a regular bound book. No punching of holes is 
necessary; no mutilation of copy; all that is required is a slight slit between the pages 
with a pen knife. 
This is just the binder you have been wishing for. It is strong and handsome, bound in pebble- 
grain cloth and stamped in gold. Will accommodate twelve copies of Veterinary Medicine—a 
full year. Copies can be filed in the binder from month to month until the volume is complete, and 
thus kept in good condition and are always ready for reference. 


Price is $1.00 Postpaid. Money back if not satisfied 


If you have back files of Veterinary Medicine you may wish to bind them in the “Big Ben.” 
Start right now to bind your current copies. You will be pleased with this binder. 


SHOWING THE METHOD OF FILING 





The American Journal of Veterinary Medicine 


Evanston, Illinois 
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. Hogs not reported EIGHT RACE HORSES BURN 
. Herds reported Eight race horses were burned in their 
. Herds not reported stalls at the Oklahoma State Fair track stables, 
. Hogs treated lived ......... 98.73% when fire of unknown origin swept through 
. Hogs treated died from all three association barns. 
causes The horses were from stables in different 
parts of the state and were being trained on 
a’ a. the Oklahoma City track for the coming sea- 
‘ oe ei son. The total loss in horses and buildings is 
. Herds given serum-alone estimated at more than $12,000, with no insur- 
. Hogs given serum-alone ........... 1,831 ance. Scores of race horses, released from 
. Hogs suspicious (Temperature over other barns during the fire, scattered over the 
103.5) city and many are still uncaught. 
Se, 1,634 ee 
. Hogs not reported BAR WHITE HORSES FROM ARMY 
. Herds reported No longer the intrepid general astride his 
. Herds not reported prancing white charger. The army headquar- 
. Hogs treated lived ters have put an absolute ban on further pur- 
. Hogs treated died from all chase of white horses because they make a 
SAUNES se ievea vo eeeice e583 10.2% 167% conspicuous target for the enemy. Exten- 
sion of this order to apply also to gray horses 
is being considered. Nothing but sorrels, 
SUMMARY browns, bays and blacks are considered de- 
Total number of herds treated sirable for army use. 
Total number of hogs treated .......... 3,377 SS See: 
Total number of hogs reported PATENT MEDICINE TAX IN JAPAN 
Total number of hogs suspicious According to investigations made by the 
Total number of hogs lived 93.1% 2,961 Sanitary Bureau of the Home Department the 
Total number of hogs died 6.9% 219 total revenue from the patent-medicine tax 
Robert Graham, (paid by dealers on the amount of sales) for 
Lexington, Ky. Kentucky Agr. Exp. Sta. 1912 amounted to $116,900 gold, a decrease 




















Sheldon Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 


is Tested and Its Potency Proven Before Being Placed on the Market 


Our serum is manufactured in an absolutely 
sanitary plant constructed especially for this 
purpose. The process of manufacture is 
under the personal direction and supervision 
of Dr. S. Sheldon, former State Veterinarian 
of Missouri. 


Write or Wire 


SHELDON SERUM COMPANY 


300 Hall Building Kansas City, Missouri 
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of $5,000 from the preceding year. The rev- 
enue derived in 1912 from the sale of stamps 
on patent medicines amounted to $1,119,600. 
an increase of $57,400 as compared with the 
preceding year. As the value of the stamp 
represents 10 per cent of the market price of 
the medicines, the total value of patent medi- 
cines consumed in 1912 was $11,196,800, equal 
to $0.216 per capita of population of Japan, 
showing an increase of $0.085 on the. figures 
for the preceding year. 


MOTOR TRUCK AND THE HORSE 


A big city, with modern paving, would pro- 


duce almost no dust except for the noble 
steeds which still infest the streets. 

The horse furnishes the dirt consequently 
the dust, also he furnishes most of the flies 
with the annoyance and disease they bring. 
Before long there will be horses only in the 
country, and there few. 

May be under the doctrine “cy pres,’ drink- 
ing fountains for horses can be converted into 
gasoline stations. 

That remark, however, is really too flip- 
pant for a change that, however desirable, 
brings a touch of sadness also.—Harper’s 
Weekly, July 18, 1914. Ed. Col. 











RABIES VACCINE 


Generally Known As The Pasteur Treatment 


For the Prevention of Rabies in Animals 


Horses, Cattle, etc. - 
Dogs - - - - - 


An Economic Possibility 


$15.00 
25.00 


Any Veterinarian Can Give It 


JAMES MclI. PHILLIPS, M. D. 


Telegraph orders to 


U. S. Veterinary License No. 68 


2057 N. High St... COLUMBUS, OHIO 

















Don’t use ‘ite unreliable ANTI-HOG 
CHOLERA SERUM. Always insist on 
a U. S. Government inspected SERUM 


U. S. VETERINARY LICENSE No. 56 





‘ SERUM . 1”“c Cubic Centimeter 
P rices | VIRUS . Free 


The Southwestern Serum Co. 


21st and Lawrence Ave., Wichita, Kansas 


Phone—Market 1012; Night, Market 4110W 





Write for our special proposition to Veterinarians 
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Dr. L. E. Willyoung, Schofield Barracks, 
Hawaii, who called our attention to the above, 
suggests that it be headed “Travesty and 
Pathos.” 


HEALTH TEST FOR BARTENDERS 

Soda clerks and bartenders in Philadelphia 
must submit to physical examinations by 
medical inspectors of the bureau of health 
if milk is sold at the soda fountains or bars 
where they are employed. 


SCHUYLKILL VALLEY VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION MEETING. 

The Twenty-first Annual Session of the 
Schuylkill Valley Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation was called to order by the Presi- 
dent, Dr. M. D. De Turk, at 11 A. M., June 
17, 1914, in the former Y. M. C. A. Building, 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 

The following members responded to 
the roll-call: Drs. Fetherolf, De Turk, 
Noack, Bieber, Dunkelberger, Berger, 
Huyett, C. R. Potteiger, Kauffman, Reif- 
snyder, Fernsler, W. P. Longacre, and 
Kohler. 

Visitors were: Drs. F. F. Massey and 
R. M. Staley, the former a local physician 
from Wernersville, and the latter an em- 
ployee in the office of the Pennsylvania 
State Livestock Sanitary Board. 














Fun in a Doctor's Life 





Being the adventures of an American 
Don Quixote in helping to make the 
world better and how the probleta was 
solved for him by others. 


An autobiography of a long and un- 
usually eventful life. The early part of 
which was spent in pioneering succes- 
sively in Ohio, Missouri River points, 
the Dakotas and Montana, and later in 
fighting gangsters and politicians in high 


and low places in Chicago and Illinois. 


The whole exciting story is entertain- 


ingly and interestingly told. 


291 Pages Cloth Bound $1.00 Prepaid 


American Journal of Veterinary Medicine 


Evanston, Illinois 








Something 
New 


The progressive veterinarian will 
welcome the following new prepara- 
tions: 


Calcium Sulphide 
Grs. 30, (Tablets coated). 
Price, $1.15 per hundred. 


Used with success in pyogenic and septic 
conditions. 


Chloral Hydrate 


Grs. 60, (Tablets uncoated). 
Price, $1.35 per hundred. 


This valuable old remedy in new form. 


Ethyl Chloride (Abbott) 
50-gram tube, each $1.00. 


Indispensable local anesthetic. 


Methylene Blue 


Grs. 30, (Tablets coated). 
Price, $2.25 per hundred. 


New treatment for contagious abortion. 


Phytolaccoid 
Grs. 10, (Tablets uncoated). 
Price, $0.87 per hundred. 


Valuable in inflammation of mammary 


gland. 
Salicylic Acid 
Grs. 30, (Tablets uncoated)... 
Price, $1.08 per hundred. 


= rheumatism, bloating and flatulent 
colic. 


“Include some of these in your next order. 


The Abbott Alkaloidal Co. 


(Abbott Laboratories) 
Ravenswood, Chicago, Ill. 


Toronto 
Bombay 


Seattle Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
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RUPTURED 
COLTS AND CALVES 


DON’T OPERATE—USE 


MOORE BROS. HERNIA OINTMENT 
Price $3.00 Per Can, Delivered 
Write for Catalogue of Veterinary Specialties 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS 
I treated four colts with one can of HER- 
NIA OINTMENT and made complete smooth 
cures. One colt had a lump as large as a 
teacup. I have never found anything to 
equal it. G. CREE, D. V. S., 
Ernest, W. Va. 
Some time ago I received a can of HER- 
NIA OINTMENT, with which by the way, I 
had good success. 
H. H. HARTZ, M.D.C., 
Low Point, Ti. 
Would your HERNIA OINTMENT help a 
hernia in a man? Have tried it on horses 
and = them 
WINFORD, Veterinary Surgeon, 
Prospect, O. 


Let Us Send You Our Catalogue of Veterinary Specialties 


THE MOORE BROS. of ALBANY, N. Y. 








The minutes of the previous meeting 
were read and approved, after which a re- 
cess of fifteen minutes was declared for the 
payment of dues. 

Among the communications read, one 
was from the National Association, Bureau 
of Animal Industry Employees, soliciting 
the united support of the association in se- 
curing the passage of this measure. 

The Secretary was instructed to draw up 
resolutions, forwarding one to their repre- 
sentative secretary, and also have a copy 
of same spread upon the minutes. 

The Treasurer’s report was received and 
accepted. 

Legislative Committee: 

Dr. Noack reported that a milk and meat 
ordinance had passed council at Allen- 
town, but it seems that the veterinarians of 
that locality were not equal to the oppor- 
tunity, and hence a chemist and assistant 
chemist were appointed, which is highly to 
be regretted because they are incompetent 
to cope with all milk and meat problems. 

Dr. Bieber reported that the attendance 
was somewhat blasted by a blizzard the 
previous day, which has incapacitated train 
service, although an interesting program 
was thoroughly discussed. 

Election of officers: 

A motion ws made and seconded that all 





“IMPERIAL” 


—the Successful Serum! 


OU want a Hog Cholera Serum without any “shadows of doubt” 
yY —you want the kind you can SWEAR BY— in other words, 
the SUREST PUREST. Imperial Serum meets every de- 
mand of the careful, conscientious Veterinarian. Made under U. S. 
Vet. License No. 14, under the strictest sanitary conditions, by skilled 


pathologists. 


IT IS KNOWN EVERYWHERE AS THE 


JUST-A-LITTLE-SAFER SERUM— 


AND IT IS! 


} Imperial Serum Co. 
guste BS RA WRciren) 756 Live Stock Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. 
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the present officers be re-elected by accla- 
mation. This motion was carried and the 
officers were all re-elected as follows: 

President, M. D. De Turk, Oley; Vice- 
president, J. W. Dunkelberger, Bernville; 
Treasurer, U. S. G. Bieber, Kutztown; Rec. 
& Cor. Secretary, W. G. Huyett, Werners- 
ville. 

A motion was made and seconded to ad- 
journ, The meeting reconvened at 1:45 
P. M., when the various papers were called 
tor. 

“The Advantage of a Sanitary Milk 
House on the Farm,” was an exceptionally 
well prepared paper by Dr. C. R. Potteiger, 
Assistant Meat and Milk Inspector of 
Reading. 

“Disinfection and Sanitation,” by Dr. D. 
R. Kohler. 

Dr. Staley opened the discussion by an- 
nouncing that one of the best methods of 
disinfection for hog cholera is the free use 
of a solution of carbenate of soda and hot 
water, followed by spraying with a lysol 
solution. The doctor also remarked that a 
nail wound in a horje’s foot can be ren- 
dered aseptic by cutting out well, dropping 
a few crystals of ioditte into the wound and 
pouring on some turpentine, which pene- 
trates to its depth. Another member sug- 

















How To Collect A 
Doctor Bill 


A book that tells how the 
author collected 90 per cent 
of his accounts in twelve 
years’ practice. It tells 


HOW TO GET TH 
MONEY AND NOT LOSE 
THE PRACTICE 


The only work of that kind 
giving forms for order-notes, 
corporation records, guaran- 
tee cards, statements, legal 
pointers, and form letters 
that get results and do not 
insult the debtor. This little 
book is 


WORTH $50.00 TO 
ANY VETERINARIAN 


who reads and follows the 
advice given. Price $1.00. 
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Special Offer $15.00 


Haussmann & Dunn Co's 
Auto-Cautery 


FIG. 1277 
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Our pattern possesses 
improvements not to be 
found in other Auto- 
It is the 
latest modification and 


Cauteries. 


superior to all others. 


PRICES 


Complete in Polished 
Wood Case with Alcohol 
Lamp, Wrench for Ad- 
justing and 4-ounce G. 
$.M.C. Bottle for Ether 
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Veterinary Instruments 
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108 SOUTH GLARK STREET 


CHICAGO 
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gested that tincture of iodine was also very 
effectual. 
It was brought out that bichloride solu- 
‘ tion is not the safest and proper disin- 
Anti-Hog Cholera Serum fectant to be used in cleaning dairy stables, 
on account of the cows being susceptible 
to the effects of the drug. 
- “The Relation of the Veterinarian to the 


Medical Profession” was the title of an able 

address by Dr. Franklin F. Massey, a noted 

physician of Wernersville. 

“Biorization of Milk,” by Rr. O. G. 
Noack, was another subject eliciting much 
. discussion. 

Prepared by thoroughly trained This method of sterilizing milk, orig- 
Veterinarians and _  Bacteriologists inating from Germany, is claimed to be su- 
; perior to the present method of pasteur- 
under U. S. Government License No. izing, the process being quicker, better and 
17: more efficiently used. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:30 P. M. 
Next meeting to be held at Reading, De- 

Beebe-Serum is of Highest Pos- cember 16th, 1914, 

z Reading, Pa. W. G. Huyett, Sec. 
sible Potency—free from _ septic EET ror ER 
matter—hence will not cause ab- VETERINARY LICENSES ISSUED IN 
MISSISSIPPI 
scesses. The Mississippi State Board of Veter- 
inary Medical Examiners, viz., Drs. O. M. 
. : Norton, of Greenville, and Wm. P. Fergu- 
Potency definitely determined by son, of Grenada, appointed by the Gov- 


U. S. Government Test. 








Only healthy, tuberculin tested 
pigs are used for production of 


Serum. 
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YOURSELF AND YOUR CLIENTS 
BY ORDERING YOUR SUPPLY 
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Beebe Biological Laboratories 


St. Paul, Minn. STERILIZERS 
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mend double 
Vaccination 
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U. S. Government Requirements 


to the laity. 
Send for Book- 
let by Dr. Beebe Serum is 


Latin ased. Western Iron & Foundry Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Wichita ° Kansas 
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ernor, and Drs. John Oliver of Columbus, 
E. M. Ranck of the Agricultural College, 
and James Lewis of Greenwood, elected by 
the State Veterinary Medical Association, 
held their first examination in the City of 
Jackson, Miss., at the Capital on Tuesday, 
June 16th, 1914. 

All applicants presenting diplomas from 
reputable veterinary colleges were given 
licenses, as follows: Drs. E. M. Ranck, A. 
& M. College, John Oliver, Columbus, O. 
M. Norton, Greenville, James Lewis, Green- 
wood, J. D. Townsend, Louisville, B. M. 
Leigh, Meridian, T. B. Lee, Winona, Geo. 
S. Smith, Vicksburg, W. R. Edwards, 
Vicksburg, J. T. Olson, Tupelo, E. M. 
Buie, Natchez, J. A. Beavers, Canton, J. A. 
Bargers, Coffeeville, H. Chadwick, Jack- 
son, I. W. Edwards, West Point, W. L. 
Gates, Clarksdale, Edward Heiney, Hatties- 
burg, W. J. Hossley, Vicksburg, Frank 
Hecker, Meridian, R. J. Hoyde, Laurel, E. 
I, Keller, Okalona, W. O. Ney, Michigan 
City, Robt. Reves, Moulden, G. P. Sands, 
Sumner, S. W. Sullivan, Columbus, C. G. 
Stallworth, Shelby, Thomas Trinder, Vicks- 
burg, E. C. Taylor, Corinth, M. A. Arring- 
ton, Laurel, J. F. Barnett, Yazoo City, 
Frank Henry, Holly Springs, E. S. Nor- 
ton, Greenville, E. C. Riddle, Louisville, 
S. J. Horn, Straton, S. E. Osborne, Green- 
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Established 1891. 
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pretty sure to reach him through the Dog 
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A sample copy will be sent free. Subscription 
price, 50 cents a year. 
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wood, B. S. Barkeley, Macon, E. M. Alder- 
man, Staksville, J. T. Harrison, Amery, E. 
R. Swim, Inndianola, L. E. Miller, Jack- 
son, C. B. Hock, Jackson, B. M. Daven- 
port, and Wm. P. Ferguson, Grenada. 

Those taking examinations, viz.: B. E. 
Green, G. B. Moss, G. D. Brock, C. Mc- 
Millen. All passed and given license except 
G. B. Moss. 

Quite a number of applicants were 
turned down for lack of satisfactory proof 
as to qualifications. The Board passed 
resolutions to take up the matter of Army 
Bill No. 4541, with their friends and clients 
and to urge the support of their Senators 
and to assist Dr. Rank, Resident Secretary 
for the American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation for Mississippi, in soliciting subscrip- 
tions for the New Orleans meeting, which 
takes place in‘ December next. 

The Board will hold its next regular 


examinations in Jackson, Miss., on the 
3rd Tuesday in June, 1915. All applicants 
in future that cannot furnish the Board 
with satisfactory proof that they have 
passed some State Board of Veterinary 
Examiners will be required to take the 
examination. 

Wm. P. Ferguson, 

Secretary and Treasurer of 
Board of Examiners. 


REPORT OF JULY MEETING OF 
MAINE VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

The July meeting of the M. V. M. A. 
was held at the “Thorndyke” Rockland on 
the 8th. The meeting was called to order 
by the Vice-president, Dr. C. W. Purcell, 
at 8 P. M., as the President, Dr. H. B. F. 
Jervis, was called to England by the death 
of his father. 
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Have you tried our Co. Sol. 
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Roll call: Drs. C. L. Blakely, C. F. 
Davis, C. F. Dwinal, C. F. French, F. W. 
Huntington, A. Joly, W. H. Lynch, M. E. 
Maddocks, A. W. Peabody, C. W. Purcell, 
W. H. Robinson, E. E. Russell, I. L. Sal- 
ley, H. L. Stevens, H. B. Wescott, W. L. 
West. 

Visitors: Dr. G. W. Makie of Parke, 
Davis & Co., Dr. P. R. Baird of Water- 
ville, Mr. E. S. Cooper of the Abbott Alka- 
loidal Co. 

Minutes of the April meeting were read 
and accepted. 

Communications: A communication was 
received from the Veterinarians employed 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry asking 
the association to endorse a bill that they 
have before the House of Representatives 
and the Senate. The association voted that 
the president should appoint a committee 
of three to draw up a set of resolutions 
endorsing this bill, Dr. Purcell appointed 
Drs. W. H. Robinson, W. L. West and A. 
Joly on this committee. 

The secretary’s report from April, 1913, 
to April, 1914, was read and’ turned over 
to the auditing committee, which reported 
later that they found the report correct 
and it was accepted. 

Papers. Dr. W. H. Lynch read a Paper 
on “Indolent Bovine Placentae.” This pa- 
per was very interesting and brought forth 
much discussion. Drs. C. F. Davis, C. W. 
Purcell, C. L. Blakely, F. W. Huntington, 
W. L. West leading the discussion while 
Dr. Lynch ably defended his paper. 

Dr. C. F. Davis read a paper on “Pyo 
Septicemia of Sucklings.” This paper was 
discussed by Drs. W. L. West, C. L. Blake- 
ly, W. H. Lynch, I. L. Salley, and others 
present joined in the discussion. 

The applications of Dr. Haven T. Paul 
of Portsmouth, N. H., and Dr. P. R. Baird 
of Waterville, Me., were read and referred 
to the executive committee. The report 
on these two applications to be presented 
at next meeting. 

Next meeting to be held at the DeWitt 
Hotel, Lewiston, Oct. 14, 1914. 

Meeting adjourned at 10 P. M. 

A shore dinner was served at Oakland 
Park at 6 P. M. Dr. H. L. Stevens had 
charge of the arrangements for this de- 
lightful repast. Those seated at the tables 
were: Dr. F. W. Huntington, Dr. C. W. 
Purcell, Dr. C. F. Dwinal, Dr. W. H. Rob- 
inson, Dr. H. B. Wescott, Dr. C. F. French, 
Dr. W. H. Lynch, E. E. Russell, I. L. Sal- 
ley, Dr. A. Joly, Dr. C. F. Davis and wife, 
Dr. G. W. Makie, Dr. A. W. Peabody, 
Dr. H. L. Stevens, Mr. E. S. Cooper, Dr. 
M. E. Maddocks, and Mr. G. H. Davis and 
wife. After the dinner the party trolleyed 
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in weight. 
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‘POLYVALENT CALF, 
DYSENTERY SERUM 


AND 
GERM FREE DYSENTERIC 
BACILLI EXTRACT 


are two exceedingly valuable pro- 
ducts in the prevention and 
treatment of 
Calf Dysentery (White Scours) 
prevalent to so great an extent in 
valuable dairy herds. 


Increase your efficiency by familiar- 
izing yourself with these products. 





Pulmonary Emphysema. 
“Broken Wind,” ‘‘Heaves,”’ and 
all Bronchial affections successfully 
treated with 

‘ VERGOTININE 


‘“‘A precious therapeutic product.” 
Dr. Gambarotta, Royal V et. School, Turin 
“The only product capable of amel- 
iorating and curing that disease.” 
Dr. Bernaud, Chief Vet., Compagnie des 
Voitures Parisiennes l’Urbaine, Paris. 
“An energetic reconstituent * * * 
and dynamic tonic.” 

Dr. H. Perrin, Chief Military Veterinarian 


Vergotinine has been used very 
successfully in America for several 
years in the treatment of the above 
referred to conditions by a large 
number of veterinarians. 


Further particulars furnished on request 


Sole distributers for United States, 
Canada, and Mexico 


PASTEUR LABORATORIES 
OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK—366 -368 West 11th Street 
CHICAGO— 443-445 South Dearborn St. 








back to Rockland where they arrived 
shortly before. 8 o’clock. 

After the meeting an informal smoker 
was held and Dr. G. W. Makie and Mr. 
E. S. Cooper gave very interesting talks. 
A vote of thanks was extended Dr. H. L. 
Stevens for his services rendered on the 
entertainment committee in furnishing 
such a good time. 

H. B. Wescott, Secretary. 

Portland, Maine. 

MISSISSIPPI VALLEY VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 

The semi-annual meeting of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion was held at Galesburg, Illinois, July 
23, 1914. There was a large attendance 
and the following interesting program was 
presented. “Torsion of Uterus in Cows, 
and Other Case Reports,” by W. G. Niel- 
son, Monmouth, Illinois; “My Experi- 
ences with Arecoline,” by W. F. Brown- 
lee, Little York, Illinois; “Catarrh of the 
Nasal Sinuses,” by W. J. Morgan, Seaton, 
Illinois; “Garget,” by G. S. Gates, Gales- 
burg, Illinois. An address was also de- 
livered by L. F. Brown, member of the 
3oard of Live Stock Commissioners, 
Galesburg, Illinois. Each subject was well 
discussed by members present. 

The following doctors were elected to 
membership: R. H. Johnson, Woodhull; 
W. O. Hilyard, Little York; J. W. Moore, 
Galesburg. 

Golden, Iil. 

Alexis, Ill. 


J. R. Fesler, Pres. 
G. E. McIntyre, Sec’y. 


POULTRY DISEASES AND THEIR 
TREATMENT 


The poultry industry is so great throughout 
our vast country, and diseases amongst the 
birds so prevalent at times, that modern vet- 
erinarians must of necessity be conversant 
with the pathological conditions to which 
poultry are heir, and with the proper scien- 
tific methods employed in treating them. 
They will therefore welcome this little work 
of Prof. Kaupp’s, especially written to fill a 
demand not only from veterinary students 
in poultry husbandry, but also by veterinary 
practitioners whose field of practice bring 
them in close relation with raisers of 
poultry. 

The work is divided into sections as fol- 
lows. 1, Anatomy; 2, Sanitation; 3, Ex- 
ternal Parasites; 4, Internal Parasites; 5, 
Diseases of the Digestive Tract; 6, Dis- 
eases of the Blood; 7, Constitutional Dis- 
eases; 8, Diseases of the Liver; 9, Diseases 


7 of the Ovary and Oviduct; 10, Tumors; 11, 


Diseases of the Respiratory Passages; 12, 
Diseases of the Legs and Feet; 13, Diseases 
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Now Ready 


Colics 


and their 


Treatment 


Colics And Their Treatment by L. A. Merillat, V. S.; R. P. Lyman, B. Sc., M. D. V.; D. 
O. Knisely, D. V. S.; E, L. Quitinan, V. S., M. D. C.; D. S. White, D. V. M.; A. T. Gilyard, 
D. V. M. Edited by D. M. Campbell, D. V. S., Editor of the American Journal of Veterinary 
Medicine. 


“Colics and Their Treatment” represents the very cream of veterinary 
thought on intestinal ailments of horses. The best in practice by some of 
the best men in practice. 


CONTENTS 


Differential Diagnosis of Colics 

Surgical Treatment of Colics 

Medicinal Treatment of Colics E. L. Quitinan. 
Stomach Lavage in Colics D. O. Knisely. 
Impaction of the Cecum 

Colics in the Horse 


This is a new—a remarkable—-a truly wonderful book. It will revolu- 
tionize existing methods of treating intestinal ailments of the horse. It 
is so different and so superior to everything else on the subject that it is 
in a class by itself. It analyzes the cause, the symptoms and the treat- 
ments of colic in its manifold forms in a way that has not been attempted in 
any other work on the subject. It tells what to do, when to do it, and why 
it should be done, and it is brief. The matter is boiled down to its purest 
concentration. 


It is a book every practicing veterinarian will buy sooner or later. Bet- 
ter secure a copy now, and have it for use during the coming season. Its con- 
tents will be worth hundreds of dollars to. your clients, and will add not a 
little to your own reputation. 


Cloth bound stamped in gold, 137 pages, Price $1.25 prepaid. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE, 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS. 
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Bacterial Vaccines 


(Staphylo-Streptococcic Polyvalent Mixed) 
insure your surgical success in nail prick, 
calk wound, wire cut, quittor, poll evil, 
fistulous wither, etc. 


Because it is 


1 Carefuly prepared. 

2 Thoroughly tested. 

3 Accurately Standardized. 
4 Absolutely dependable. 


Why not use a vaccine that has been 
thoroughly tried? 


Package containing 12 ampoules 


Veer Ter Terr ere $1.50 


12 packages containing 12 ampoules 


PERT are Te rere $15.00 


24 packages containing 12 ampoules 


POTN Se Lee ee Tee. $27.50 


Beebe 


Biological Laboratories 
St. Paul, Minn. 














of the Brain; 14, Bacteria of the Intestinal 
Tract of Chickens; 15, The Egg; 16, Isola- 
tion of the Nonlayers; 17, Malformations; 
18, Fractures—Wounds—Anesthesia. A 
careful consideration of the many subjects 
treated in each of the foregoing sections, 
in the thorough manner characteristic of 
Prof. Kaupp, has left nothing to the imagi- 
nation in reference to the ailments of 
poultry and their treatment—From American 
Veterinary Review, July, 1914. 





While primarily intended for  veteri- 
narians, this book will also appeal to phy- 
sicians who are fortunate enough to be lo- 
cated in the country and who, of course, 
raise chickens for pleasure and profit and 
are interested in the scientific treatment of 
poultry diseases. 

The language is plain, so that the sub- 
ject can be easily comprehended. There 
are eighteen chapters or sections as fol- 
lows: 

Sanitation, External Parasites, Internal 
Parasites, Diseases of the Digestive Tract, 
Diseases of the Blood, Constitutional Dis- 
eases, Diseases of the Liver, Diseases of the 
Ovary and Oviduct, Tumors, Respiratory 
Diseases, Diseases of the Feet and Legs, 
Diseases of the Brain, Bacteria of the In- 
ternal Tract, The Egg, Isolation of Non- 
layers, Malformation and_ Fractures, 
Wounds, Anesthesia. 

We take great pleasure in recommending 
this book.—From Physicians’ Drug News, July, 
1914. 





Enclosed find check for $2.75 for which 
you will please send a copy of “Colics and 
Their Treatment” and credit my account 
with $1.50 for that most comprehensive and 
complete work, “Poultry Diseases and Their 
Treatment,” which I have examined and re- 
ferred to repeatedly. 

Harvey T. Farmer, D. V. S. 

South Boston, Virginia. 





I think “Poultry Diseases and Their 
Treatment” very interesting. I appreciate 
its simplicity and at the same time the in- 
formation it contains. I would not part 
with my copy. 

I am not expecting very much return at 
present, but the satisfaction of advising 
some of my clients while on the farm is 
worth the price many times. 

Bogata, Texas. J. H. Davidson. 





“Poultry Diseases and Their Treatment” 
came to hand in good order a few days ago 
for which accept my thanks. I am well 
pleased with the work. It is worth many 
times its cost. 
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I have also received “Colics and Their 
Treatment” which I think is the best work 
on colics I have ever seen. 

Coyle, Okla. J. H. Knight, V. S. 





Enclosed find check for “Poultry Dis- 
eases.” I have studied “Colics and Their 
Treatment” and will say that without ques- 
tion they are the best books printed today 
on the subjects and every veterinarian should 
have copies of these two works. 

Walkerton, Indiana. GG. C. Beck, V. S. 





“Colics and Their Treatment” received and 
1 do not know exactly what to say about 
it, because I may not do it full justice, but 
my idea is that the veterinarian who has 
not read and studied it had better stop 
treating colics until he gets a copy and 
carefully studies it from cover to cover. 

Lewistown, Pa. S. G. Hedren. 


I find much in each article in “Colics and 
Their Treatment” to make it valuable to the 
practitioner of veterinary medicine. We 
ate called upon to treat the different types 
of colic more frequently I think than all 
other ailments of the horse combined, and 
we should be mentally equipped to adminis- 
‘er the best treatment, both medicinal and 
tnechanical, that the mind of man _ has 
yevolved. 

.. Iam convinced that the use of stimulants 
“Ansiead of sedatives; linseed and castor oil 
yeinsiead of aloes; salicylic acid as an in- 
ya tesiinal antiseptic and  antiferment,  to- 
“gether with the aid of the stomach tube, 
hat been the means of saving the lives of 
i ntany horses that would most certainly have 

disd if given the treatment that was so gen- 

erally employed a dozen years ago. 

This little book should have a place in 
the library of every practicing veterinarian 
ind a close familiarity with its contents will 
prove to each one an ever present help in 
the successful treatment of this, the sim- 
plest, and at the same time the most serious 
ailment to which horses are heir. 

Manchester, Iowa. J. W. Scott. 





Your “Colic Book” received and exam- 
ined and I think it one of the most com- 
prehensive works on Colic yet out. Please 
accept thanks for favor of examination and 
post office order for same. 

Jackson, Mich. H. Haynes, D. V. S. 





Your book on “Colics and Their Treat- 
ment” received. I wish to congratulate you 
on being able to put such a valuable little 
book on this every day trouble into the 
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Have You Your Copy of This Book? 


Every doctor who 
reads this journal should 
possess a copy of the 
great Therapeutic Price- 
list (1913-1914) which 
comes from the labora- 
tories of The Abbott 
Alkaloidal Company, 
Chicago. This book is 


more than its name im- 





plies, a mere price-list; 
its size is 5 x 8; it is cloth-bound in at- 
tractive library style and the Veterinary 
Department, alone, contains about 50 
pages of clinical suggestions. There are 
some 400 pages in all. Doctor, if you 


~ haven't received your copy, better send 


for it now. It is free for the asking. 


The Abbott Alkaloidal Co. 


[The Abbott Laboratories | 


Ravenswood, Chicago 
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PASTEUR LABORATORIES 
OF AMERICA 


BIOLOGICAL PRODUCTS 


ALL OUR 
Serums - Vaccines - Viruses - Ferments 


are produced by scientific authorities 
at the best European Laboratories, 
including the Institut Pasteur and 
Laboratoire des Vaccins Pasteur, 
pour l’Etranger, Paris. 


We Supply 


Pasteur’s Anthrax Vaccine 
(single and double) 


Successfully used by veterinarians 
on over 75,000,000 animals. 
Anti-Anthrax Serum 
Antistreptococcic Serum 
Antitetanic Serum 
Antivenomous Serum 
Mallein 
Tuberculin 


Antistrangles Serum 
Blackleg Vaccines 
(Powder, Cord and Pellet forms) 


Successfully used by veterinarians 
on over 36,000.000 head. 
Canine Distemper Serum 
Calf Dysentery Serum (polyvalent) 
Eucamphol 
Eucamphol Soap 
Germ Free Dysentery Bacilli 
Extract 
Hypodermic Syringes 
Rat Virus 
Thermometers 
Traumatol 
Vergotinine, etc. etc. 


Specify “PASTEUR” on your orders 


and get the genuine. 


PASTEUR LABORATORIES OF AMERICA 
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CHICAGO—443 South Dearborn St. 











hands of the busy veterinarian. It is worth 
several times the initial cost. 
W. A. Thompson, V. S., B. V. Sc. 
Penn Yan, N. Y. 


Enclosed find check for “Colics and Their 
Treatment.” Only last Saturday I had an 
opportunity to try Doctor Quitman’s “Vest 
Pocket Stomach Tube” with splendid suc- 
cess. That one case more than pays the 
price. F. D. Olley. 

Scottsville, Mich. 


Your book on “Colics and Their Treat- 
ment” is the best in the world. I would 
not take ten dollars for it. 

jos..J. Smith, D. V. S. 

Beaverton, Oregon. 


I have received “Colics and Their Treat- 
ment” all O. K. and have read it through. 
I think it is a much needed work as it will 
be convenient as a reference and just the 
thing for a busy doctor to have around, as 
one can turn to what he wants to know so 
easily. I am well pleased with it and think 
it is worth the money. 

I can’t agree with Doctor Quitman in re- 
gard to Arecoline and Physostigmine Sul- 
phate. I have used both and I have better 
success with Arecoline than with Eserine. 

Pawhuska, Okla. P. Fi. Marsh, V. S. 


Received your work on “Colics” and have 
glanced over it hurriedly and am pretty well 
impressed with most of it, especially 
Doctor Quitman’s section. I was out last 
night and had occasion to use Doctor Quit- 
man’s “Vest Pocket Stomach Tube” and if 
it works as well all the time as it did then 
I think I can almost dispense with my 
Phillips Stomach Tube. 

Chauncy E. Cook, D. V. M. 

Ada, Ohio. 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Cattle or Horse hide, Calf, Dog, Deer, 
orany kind of skin with hair or fur on. 
We tan and finish them right; make 
them into coats (for men and women), 
robes, rugs or gloves when ordered. 

Your fur goods willcost you less than 
to buy them, and be worth more. Our 
illustrated. catalog gives a lot of in- 
formation which every stock raiser 
should have, but we never send out this 
valuable bouk except upon request. 

It tells how to take off and care for 
hides how and when we pay the freight } 
both ways ; about our safe dyeing pro- } 
cess which is a tremendous advantage 
to the customer, especially on horse 
hides and calf skins; about the fur 
=— and game trophies we sell, taxi- 

lermy, ete. If you want a copy send us 
your correct address. F 

e Frisian Fur Company, 
571 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Enclosed find $1.25 for “Colics and Their 
Treatment.” It is just the book I have 
been looking for, and I think it will sup- 
ply the needs of a great many. It is cer- 
tainly fine. Geo. E. French. 

Marcus, Iowa. 


Enclosed find check for $1.25 for the best 
treatise on “Colics” I have ever seen. I 
think it a valuable addition to my library. 

Paris, Ky. H. M. Hamilton. 


I find “Colics and Their Treatment” a 
most valuable addition to my library. 
Lamberton, Minn. E. M. Lynn. 


I have been meaning to order a copy of 
“Colics and Their Treatment” for some 
time, and I unexpectedly got called to Eng- 
land, and have just got back home again. 
Just as I was starting I borrowed a copy 
of it from my friend and colleague, Dr. E. 
P. Henderson, and I read and re-read it 
while abroad and am delighted with the 
little work and mean to have it in my of- 
fice for continual reference. I take pleasure 
in enclosing you a check for two dollars 
and seventy-five cents in payment for one 


send along at your earliest convenience. 

These little works that you are getting 
out are a great boon to the profession and 
I trust are being fully appreciated by the 
rank and file. 


Houlton, Maine. Horace B. F. Jervis. 


ANTI-FIS-TRACT TABLETS USED 
SUCCESSFULLY 


Being a devoted reader of the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE and con- 
sidering it the best of all journals pub- 
lished, I wish to report the successful use 








WIMSETT’S 


Anti-Fis-Tract Tablets 


For Fistula, Poll Evil, Actinomycosis and all like condi- 
tions. Anti-Fis-Tract has proven itself to be unsurpassed by 
any- other line of treatment known to modern veterinary sci- 
ence. It is easy to apply, dees its work quickly and with a 
minimum amount of labor. One trial will convince you. 

Price $1.50 per dozen. Full directions. 

G. WIMSETT, D. V. M., 
. Winfield, Kansas. 

N. B.—The following shows how they reorder after using 

one dozen: 


Dr. I. G. Wimsett: 
Dear Doctor—Please find enclosed money order for three 


Indianola, Iowa, July 21, 1914. 


. H , > € %o dollars, for which send me two more xes of your Anti- 
copy of this work and one of Kaupp’s reread >. HW. HESTER, DV. S. 


“Poultry Diseases,” which I trust you will 

















A NEW BOOK 





The Hypodermic Syringe 


All up-to-date veterinarians administer medicines by the hypodermic route 
with great frequency. It is of first importance that they possess full information 
upon the selection and care of the syringe, the preparation of the solution for 
injection, the treatment of the site of injection, the drugs that may and may not 
be advantageously administered hypodermatically. 

This book gives this information and much more. It is a book every veter- 
inarian should have. The chapters on anesthesia and shock alone are worth more 
than the price of the book. 

CONTENTS 


Introduction, The Syringe, Technic, Remedies, Drugs and Chemicals, Mercurials, 
Antitoxins and Serums, Tuberculin, Anesthesia, Shock, Syphilis. 


317 Pages Cloth Bound $2.00 Prepaid 


If not satisfactory return it and your money will be refunded without question, 
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THE INDIANA VETERINARY COLLEGE 
SESSIONS BEGIN IN SEPTEMBER 


Practical course in Veterinary Science. Catalogue on request. 
805 E. Market St. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








McKILLIP VETERINARY COLLEGE 


Chicago—Chartered | 892 
AFFORDS UNLIMITED CLINICAL ADVANTAGES 
New college buildig containing every modern equipment. The new U. S. Sanitary and Pure Food 
laws require large and increasing number of Veterinary Inspectors. School opens about Sept. 10 
aa Write for Catalog and other information. 


GEORGE B. McKILLIP, Sec., Dept. E., Wabash Ave. Chicago 











THE KANSAS CITY VETERINARY -COLLEGE 


Thoroughly modern and spacious accommodations, extensive laboratory and clinical facilities. Large 
corps of experienced instructors. For announcements and and full information address 
DR. S. STEWART, DEAN 
1326 East Fifteenth St. Kansas City, Mo. 














THE TERRE HAUTE VETERINARY COLLEGE 


COMPETENT FACULTY—MODERN EQUIPMENT 
COURSE COVERS THREE SESSIONS OF SEVEN MONTHS EACH 


Recognized by the U. 8. Civil Service C issi dited Veterinary College. A school offering the most practical course in 
Clinical and Laboratory Educatien. O: ized j d dto meet the demands of the Veterinary Profession. Over 300 Clinical 


Cases at College Hospital during last session. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND INFORMATION 
DR. RAMSEY, D. V. S., Pres., Terre Haute, Ind. 


























ANTISEPTOL 


(DUSTING POWDER) 


The Veterinary Surgeon’s Money-Maker 
Is now being used by the leading Veterinarians in 


Illinois | Texas Kanses 
ri ” i Oklahoma Missouri 
‘Or use! 
WOUNDS, CUTS, CHAFES, GALLS oe —. 
tnt Nbresions of ANIMALS ebraska 'yoming 
Iowa British "Columbia 


re Also in the Canadian Northwest 


pry ewe ' 
pet “A ANTISEPTOL pleases your customer as well as yourself. 
rr ST: e : ° 
U.5-A- Brings you money when business is dull— 
Builds up your business and draws trade. 
Act. June, 30, 1906 The best package of the best powder on the market. 
Full 6 oz. sprinkle-top cans (with your own label on any 


order for one-half gross or more)— 
$16.75 per gross—(11}c per can)—$8.75 per half-gross 
$1.50 per dozen—(Retails for 50c per can) 


Composed of Calomel, Boric Acid, Camphor, Carbolic Acid, Alum, Copper Sulphate; 
mixed with Pure Talcum 
YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO PASS UP THIS MONEY-MAKING PROPOSITION 


THE W. G. CLEVELAND COMPANY, xoMaAHs, 
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of Dr. I. G. Wimsett’s Anti-Fis-Tract Tab- 
lets in the treatment of fistulas. 

In the few cases I have used them they 
have given me the most gratifying results. 
I wish to mention one case in particular. 
This was a bay mare, eight years old, with 
a fistula of three years standing, which had 
been unsuccessfully treated by two other 
veterinarians. I used the Anti-Fis-Tract 
Tablets according to directions, also four 
injections of Parke, Davis’ Bacterins and 
the animal made a complete recovery in 
sixty days. I therefore feel it my duty to 
say a good word for Doctor Wimsett’s 
tablets. E. D. Snyder, D. V. S. 

Wellington, Ohio. 





I would like to know the formula of 
Pratt’s Veterinary Colic Cure. 
Montreal. Pe ves 


I have a race horse which gets very sore 
over the kidneys and gluteal muscles, so 
much that he is useless for racing when 
badly affected. I use witch-hazel, alcohol, 
belladonna and arnica. This helps but 
does not keep him right. I do not want 
him blistered. 

Could you suggest a good liniment, that 
would not blister, that I could use regu- 
larly while racing him? 

Ontario. 


FJ. L. 











THE CHICAGO VETERINARY COLLEG 


FOUNDED 
1883 


An old established school, giving an eminently practical and scientific course. 
For prospectus and other information, address the President. 


JOSEPH HUGHES, M. R. C. V. S. 


2533-35-37-39 State Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Revised to Date. 


Standard and World-wide in Comprehensiveness and Use 


By JAMES LAW, F. R. C. V. S. 
Ex-Director N. Y. S. Vet. Coll. Emeritus. 50 years Teaching and Practice 


In 5 Vols. 


8 vo., 3,277 pages. 


Vol. I. Respiratory and Circulatory. New chapters on Blood and Lymph. pp. 557, $4., 


3d Ed., 1910. 


Vol. II. Digestive, Hepatic, Tryptic, New Chapters on Poisons, Ductless Glands, 

Hormones, Metabolism and Autointoxication. pp. 592, $4. 3d Ed. 1911. 
Vol. III. Nervous, Genito-urinary, Eye, Skin, - Systemic. pp. 611, $4. 3d Ed. 1911. 
Vol. IV. Microbian, Pestiferous, Prevention, Suppression, Exclusion, Micropathology, 


Serum Poisons, Serum Therapy, Immunization, etc. 
pp. 789, $5. 3d Ed. 1912. 
Vol. V. Parasites and Parasitism. Scientific Extinction. 


and specific. 


Scientific principles, general 


pp. 564, $4. 2d Ed. 1909. 


Vol. IV. Has General Index of Vols. I to IV. 3d Ed. 


Order today from the author, 


Carriage paid on receipt of price. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 
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Business Opportunities 


For Sale, Exchange, Help Wanted, etc., $1.00 
for 25 words or less; additional words 4 cents 
each. Send cash with order. Add 25c. extra 
for correspondence when replies are sent in care 
of Veterinary Medicine 











BUSIN cSS OPPORTUNITY: VETERINARIAN 
with large practice of thirty years standing 
would like to get in touch with live, competent 
young veterinarian, a graduate of a three-year col- 
lege, with a view to taking him into the business 
on attractive terms. Have my own stable in the 
very best location in the city for the practice, to- 
gether with full equipment in the way of instru- 
ments, vehicles, etc. Splendid opportunity for the 
right kind of a man who can furnish satisfactory 
references and is ambitious. Address P. O. Box 
807, Little Rock, Ark. 





OR SALE—VETERINARY HOSPITAL, DRUGS, 

instruments and dwelling in a good country 
town, with large territory. Good stock country. 
No opposition. Address Box 28, Summerfield, Ill. 





ANTED —- POSITION AS ASSISTANT BY 

graduate veterinarian. Have license to prac- 
tice in Illinois. Graduate in spring of 1914. Ad- 
dress No. 10, care of Veterinary Medicine. 





AN ASSISTANT WANTED—GRADUATE OF A 
recognized veterinary college. Country prac- 
tice. Single man preferred. Address No. 11, care 


of Veterinary Medicine. 





ANTED—LOCATION AS VETERINARIAN OR 

assistant. Have had two years in college and 
two years in practice. Can give references. Ad- 
dress No. 12, care of Veterinary Medicine. 





OR SALE—PRACTICE IN NORTHERN IOWA 

town surrounded by rich farming community 
with good live stock. Address No. 13, care of 
Veterinary Medicine. 





ANTED—A SALARIED POSITION BY EX- 

perienced veterinarian twenty-six years old, 
healthy, strictly sober and industrious; a success- 
ful cryptorchid castrator and licensed to practice 
in five states. References furnished on request. 
Address No. 14, care of Veterinary Medicine. 





OR SALE—VETERINARY HOSPITAL, DOING 

$5,000 yearly. Southern California city of 80,000. 
Terms to suit. Address No. 15, care of Veterinary 
Medicine. 





OR SALE—PRACTICE, DRUGS AND INSTRU- 

ments, $250.00. Located in cheese factory town, 
near large milk condensary in Southern Kansas. 
Reason for selling, going to medical college. Ad- 
dress No. 16, care of Veterinary Medicine. 





OR SALE—HOSPITAL AND PRACTICE IN 
good farming town in Wisconsin. Population, 
7,500. Will sacrifice for quick sale. For particu- 


lars address No. 17, care of Veterinary Medicine. 


The Complete Story of the Airedale Terrier, by F. M. 
Jowett. The most comprehensive work published on the 
Airedale. Accepted as the standard. Profusely illustrated, 
bound in cloth, 169 pages; $1.60 prepaid. Send orders to 
VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





Field and Fancy, a weekly journal for the Field Trials, 
Dog Shows, and Dog Fanciers. $2.00 per year. Send 
subscriptions to VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





Valuable Papers: A file for your valuable papers, 
durable and convenient, contains a pocket for each of the 
following: Business Memoranda and Clippings, Life Insur- 
ance Policies, Fire Insurance Policies, Contracts, Notes and 
Mortgages, Deeds, and Last Will and Testament. Price, 
50c. AMERICAN JounNAL OF VrTrRINARy MEDICINE. 





Stories of a Country Doctor, by Willis P. King, M. D. 
Just the thing for leisure hours. It is brim-full of wit and 
side-splitting fun, and pathos. Among its chapters are: 
Education and Pioneer Schools, Old-Time Dances and 
Parties, Civilization and Pioneer Weddings, Preacher Doc- 
tors, Mediums and Nurses, Deathbed Repentance and Con- 
fessions, Sham Suicides, Liars and their Lies, Consultations 
and their Code, People Who Annoy Doctors, Quacks and 
Quackery, and many others. Bound in cloth, 400 pages, 
many illustrations, $1.00 prepaid. Order from VETERINARY 
MEDICINE, 


The Exploits of a Physician Detective, by Geo. F. 
Butler, M. D. Each story has a basis in fact selected from 
incidents in the author’s extensive practice, and is entirely 
plausible. They treat crime largely from the alienist’s 
viewpoint and Doctor Furnivall, the detective, is a char- 
acter even more interesting than Sherlock Holmes. His 
methods are entirely different from those of that cele- 
brated character of detective fiction. These storics open 
a new line in detective fiction and are absorbinrly intcresting. 
400 pages, bound in cloth, price $1.00. Order from Vet- 
ERINARY MEDICINE. 








The Dog Fancier, the oldest, most prosperous and 
popular monthly kennel publication in America. Cov- 
ers all breeds. Price, 50 cents a year. Send subscrip- 
tions to Veterinary Medicine. 





The Modern Gasoline Automobile. Its Construction, 
Operation, Maintenance and Repair, by Victor Page, M. E. 
Indispensable to every owner and prospective owner of an 
automobile. Complete in every detail and up to date in 
every particular. It has the unqualified endorsement of 
automobile trade journals. Cloth bound, 700 pages, 500 
illustrations, $2.50 prepaid. Send your orders to VeET- 
ERINARY MEDICINE. 


Dogdom, an illustrated monthly magazine devoted 
exclusively to dog fanciers. $1.00 per year. Send subscrip- 
tions to VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


Surgical Diseases of the Dog, by Cecil French, D. V.5., 
$3.00 each, postage prepaid. This is an excellent work on 
the subject. Contains ninety-one illustrations and more 
than 400 pages. It formerly sold for $5.00. Send orders to 
VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


How to Collect a Doctor Bill, by Dr. Frank P. Davis, 
98 pages, cloth bound, price $1.00 prepaid. Money back if 
not satisfied. Send orders to VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


Veterinary Practices furnished and sold in 48 states. 
Physicians, dentists and nurses furnished and located. 
Drugstores for sale and drug positions in all states. F. V. 
Kniest, R. P., Omaha, Nebr. Established 1904. 

















A Card Ledger is the Modern Ledger. No closed ac- 
counts are ever in the way; _no hunting for open accounts; 
no indexing of accounts. Every balance is shown at a 
glance. A complete record with the fewest written words. 
See description in the advertising section. Price $4.50 
prepaid. 


The Letters of Dr. Betterman. A series of eleven let- 
ters from an old doctor to his son just beginning practice. 
In them many questions are discussed which confront and 
often baffle the young practitioner; full of the philosophy of 
cheer‘and uplift that will hold your attention from the first 
to the last chapter. And you will surely be better for having 
read this book. Art poster cover, 140 pages, regular price 
75c. Our special price, 50 cents prepaid, Send orders to 
VITERINARY MUCDICINE, 








